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AIH'JOLWCEICEITT :        Yo^or  farm  reporter  at  Washington  ha.s  "been  looking  into 
some  of  the  changes  in  farming  and  marketing  farm,  stuff.    The  truck  seems 
to  he  cutting  considerahle  figure  in  getting  many  kinds  of  farm  stuff  to 
maxket.    Your  farm  reporter  has  "been  asking  iyhe  specialists  of  the  U.  S, 

Dqpartment  of  Agricul tiore  about  truc^-: 'and  rail  shipments  Let's  hcax 

v/hat  he  ha.s  to  say  on  the  subject  

*  >ls  -Y- ^ 


The  Y/orld  docs  move  ] 

It  moves  a  lot  of  stuff  "by  truck.     I  guess  cvcry'^ody  realizes  that. 
But  I  di(?ji't  realize  just  ho\7  much  farm  stuff  and  what  sort  was  cojrricd 
by  truck  until  I  talked  with  Mr.  Thor  Hultgren,  the  expert  in  transpor- 
ta.tion  statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agr ic^J-lture, 

He  pointed  out  to  me  the  kind  of  stuff  it  pays  to  haul  by  truck  add 
some  of  the  changes  motors  have  made  in  oui'  marketing.    And  vmere  it  is  an 
advantage  to  use  a  truck,  i,nd  when  it  is  the  better  to  ship  by  rail. 

Tlie  federal  T'rade  ComiTiission  credits  good  roads  a^nd  motor  truck 
with  being  largely  responsible  for  the  considerable  shift  from,  small  local 
creameries  to  big  centralized  milk  plants.    The  small  co-op  is  not  as 
efficient, as  the  la.rgo  contraJ  creamery  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be. 

Hauling  by  truck  has  also  liad  cons idcra^ble  effect  on  cooperative 
livestock  shipping  associations.    Some  small  shipping  a.ssociii,t ions  now  ha.ve 
a  haxd  time  finding  enough  stock  locally  to  got  car-load  freight  rates,  on 
a.ccount  of  truck  conioet  it  ion.    And  some  a-ssociation    managers  ha.ve  gone 
into  the  trucking  business. 

Trucking,  of  course,  is  used  more  for  milk,  and  livestock,  and 
perishable  fruits  and  vegeta.bles,  than  for  farm  stuff  where  the  time  element 
is  less  im^^ortait 

In  fact,  more  than  ninety-  per  cent  of  all  the  milk  received  in  such 
big  cities  as  Milwaiikec,  Detroit,  Cincinnati",  Indianapolis,  and  St.  Paj-l 
comes  in  by  truck. 

In  such  Eastern  cities  as  Boston,  however,  rail  shipments  predominate. 
Milk  shipment  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  show  that 
less  than  ten  per  cent  of  Boston's  milk  is  brought  in  by  truck.     Tb.e  reason 


« 
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for  that  is  that  Boston  goes  far  afield  for  its  milk  s^xo^^lY.  Two-thirds 
of  the  milk  which  rcD.chcs  Boston  from  points  in  Massachusetts  comes  hy  truck. 
So  even  where  rail  shipments  predominate,  trucks  have  tf^ken  over  the  short- 
haul  "bus  ine  s  s . 

Philadelphia,  gets  most  of  its  milk  "by  truck,  especially  that  comes  from 
Pennsylvania  and  lev/  Jersey.    TiFhat  other  states  upon  which  it  draws  for  milk, 
rail  shipments  predominate.    Truck  rates  axe  likely  to  rise  faster  with  dis- 
tance than  rail  rates.    The  chief  field  for  truck  movements  on  farm  stuff 
generally  seem  to  he  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  market. 

There  has  hcen  a  romarkatle  increase  in  hauling  livestock  to  market 
"by  truck.     That  started  during  the  T/ar  when  shiirpers  were  asked  to  use 
motor  trucks  as  far  as  possihle  for  less  than  car-load  lots,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve congestion  on  railroad  transportation.    With  the  fast  increase  in  roads 
and  motor  trucks,  .the  numlDer  of  drive-ins  for  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Denver, 
East  Saint  Louis,  Fort'    TTorth,  Indianapolis,  I^ansas  City,  Louisville, 
Milwaukee,  Oklahoma, City ,  Omaha,  Portland,  St.  Joseph,  South  St.  Paul,  Sioux 
dity,  a.nd  Wichita  have  increased,  fast  in  recent  years.    Now  over  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  hogs  received  at  several  of  these  markets  arrive  by  truck. 

As  Mr.  Hultgren  says,  as  a  rule,  the  truck  makes  the  trip  in  less  tiras 
for  short  distances,  and  offers  a  more  flexible  servicer.  Whether  to  use  rail 
or  track  is  often  largely  a  question  of  balancing  the  added  costs  of  motor 
transportation  conrpared  to  shipment  by  railroad,  against  the  extra  service  the 
truck  gives. 

In  most  cases,  the  farmer  has  to  haul  his  stuff  to  the  railroad  station 
if  he  ships  by  rail.    The  truck  picks  it  up  at  the  door.    That  saves  unload- 
ing and  reloading  into  freight  cars,  and  so  reduces  haiidlirig  time  and  expense. 

The  most  economical  unit  of  carrying  capacity  by  truck  is  smaller  than 
by  rail.    Therefore,  truck  owners  can  afford  to  offer  more  frequent  service 
than  railroads. 

That  means  more  choice  as  just  when  to  send  to  market.    When  ySu  ship 
by  rail,  you  have  to  have  the  stuff  at  the  Station  at  a  certain  tim.e.  How 
"then,  in  case  you  follow  the  market  by  radio,  as  most  farmers  do  noY/days, 
and  decide  that  it  is  advisable  to    get  your  products  off  to  market  today, 
VQU  have  a  better  chance  to  do  it  where  you  can  call  up  a  trucker  and  have 
a  truck  stop  at  your  place. 

"How  about  this  question  of  shrinkage?"     I  asked  Mr.  Haltgren,  SomiD 
say  there  is  bigger  shrihlc  hauling  by  rail,  and  otheis  say  the  truck  is  worse, 

"That,"  he  replied,   "is  one  of  the  uncertain  questions.    One  man 
claim.s  one  thing,  and  another  something  else.     The  relative  shrinkage  by 
rail  and  truck  has  not  been  authoritatively  settled  yet." 

Another  advantage  trucks  have  over  railroads,  for  the  farmer  shipping 
livestock,  is  that  shipments  are  made  in  smaller  units.  Shipping  in  smaller 
loads,  there  is  not  so  often  the  need  for  mixed  shipments  to  make  out  a  car- 
load. That  saves  some  of  the  cost  of  putting  partitions  in  the  freight  car. 
Such  things  as  that  often  serve  to  make  costs  by  truck  and  rail  more  nearly 
even.     It  is  well  to  cone>^^er  such  services  in  ^deciding  how  to  ship. 
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That  goes  whether  you  ship  livestock  or  milk  or  fruits  or  vegetables. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  your  protection  in  case  of  damage  to 
your  stuff  in  transit.     In  general,  legal  liability/  and  financial  responsi- 
hility  are  not  as  great  in  the  case  of  cont'nercial  truckers  as  in  the  case 
of  railroads.    However,  motet-truck  transport  action  is  in  a  generally  un- 
settled condition  yet.    There  are  still  such  v/ide  variations  in  methods 
aid  practices  of  doing  "business  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  almost 
any  generaliza.t ion  regarding  it  is  suh.ject  to  important  exceptions.     It  is 
not  yet  clear  just  what  organization  of  the  hauling  "business  will  ultimate- 
ly prevail. 

As  to  the  adapta'b ility  of  truck  hauling  to  various  farm,  products, 
Mr.  Hultgren  insists  that  time  is  the  item  of  most  importance.  Products,, 
important  for  one  reason  or  another  to  get  to  market  with  the  least  delay, 
for  the  compar actively  short  haul,  the  truck  often  offers  the  "best  way  to 
ship.    A  large  percentage  of  fruit  and  vegeta'ole  growers  in  some  sections 
now  ship  even  such  heav;/,  low-freight-rate  commodities  a,s  potatoes  "by  notor- 
truck. 

G-rowers  who  ship  to  distant  markets,  however,  can  still  generally 
shijD  more  advantageously  "by  rail. 

AITlTOlIITCEIAEiT? :    Yo^cx  farm  reporter  at  Washington  v/ill  report  to  us 

aga.in  tomorrow.     Those  reports  arc  presented  "by  Sta^tion  in  coopcra.tio; 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricult-are  especially  for  our  farm 
listeners . 
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YOUR  FABM  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTOIT 


^ffwinesday,  Jiily  2,  1930 


NOT  EOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Time; 

Poialtry  Interview  No.  42:  ECONOMIC  LOSSES  FROM  DISEASES  AND  PABASITES. 

ANNOUNCEMENT ;    In  the  last  few  weeks  Yotot  Earn  Reporter  at  Washington  has 
hrought  you  the  results  of  several  interviews  on  ways  and  means  of  comhating 
disease  germs  and  parasites  that  attack  poultry.    To-day  he  is  going  to  talk 

about  diseases  and  parf^sites  again  but  this  time  he  talks  about  them  from 

the  economic  standpoint.    His  subject  is  "Economic  Losses  from  Diseases  and 
Parasites,"  and  now  he  brings  you  the  facts  on  this  question  given  him  by 
specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    All  right, 
Mr.  Reporter. ...... . 


-The  time  was  when  the  poultry  industry  accepted  losses  caused  by 
parasites  and  diseases  as  a  matter  of  course- — -as  something  inevitable. 
If  the  losses  were  light  it  was  good  luck;  if  they  were  heavy,  it  was  bad 

luck.    If  you  were  lucky  you  had  a  good  year;  if  you  weren't,  you  didn^t  

and  so  it  went. 

Now  perhaps  that  time  still  is  in  some  localities;  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  element  of  luck  is  now  pretty  thoroughly  discredited.    Losses  from 
parasites  and  diseases  are  no  longer  playthings  of  Dame  Fortune,  but  they 
are  within  the  control  of  the  poultry  raiser  himself;  and  the  responsibility 
is  largely,  his. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee, 
Department  of  Agriculture  poultry  husbandman.    One  is  the  great  growth  of 
the  poultry  industry  in  the  United  States.    The  other  is  the  development  of 
reliable  methods  by  which  diseases  anij  parasites  CAN  be  controlled. 

An  ordinary  hen  as  an  individual  is  not  worth  a  great  amount  of  money. 
And  perhaps  this  explains  why  the  ailments  of  the  hen  were  given  less 
attention  in  the  past  than  the  ailments  of  sheep  and  hogs  and  horses  and 
cattle.    But  the  hen  has  come  up  in  the  world  in  the  last  few  years.  She 
is  the  working  unit  in  an  industry  that  now  ranks  third  among  our  livestock 
industries,  being  outranked  only  by  dairy  products  and  the  hog  business. 

Now,  when  you  speak  of  the  poultry  industry  of  the  United  States  you 
talk  in  terms  of  billions.    Anerican  hens  collectively  lay  eggs  at  the  rate 
of  about  760  a  second,  or  2  billion  dozen  a  year.    The  annual  value  of 
poultry  products  is  considerably  above  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  which  is 
16  per  cent  of  the  total  livestock  production  of  the  country.    The  United 
States  produces  more  than  one- third  of  the  world's  entire  supply  of  poultry 
and  eggs. 
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So  the  time  is  past  when  poultry  diseases  can  be  regarded  as  of 
little  consequence.    Nowadays,  we  can  afford  to  be  careful  about  tho  health 
of  our  poultry.     In  fact,  wc  can't  afford  not  to. 

Do  you  remember  what  happened  when  European  fowl  pest  was  discovered 
in  this  country  back  in  1924?    The  number  of  affected  flocks  was  extremely 
small  and  the  disease  was  found  in  only  nine  States,  but  the  effect  was 
far-reaching.    Market  prices  declined  sharply,  owing  to  risk  of  birds' 
developing  the  disease  in  transit.    Normal  marketing  suffered  interruption 
because  of  the  necessity  of  disinfecting  coops,  cars  and  other  equijsnent. 
Some  poultry-killing  establishments  closed  temporarily,  throwing  hundreds 
of  employees  out  of  work.    In  brief,  the  presence  of  this  infectious  dis- 
ease among  a  very  small  proportion  of  poultry  flocks  in  only  nine  states 
had  a  disturbing  influence  far  greater  than  its  own  seeming  importance. 

"And  this  illustrates  not  only  the  economic  importance  of  disease 
to  the  poultry  industry  itself,"  Mr.  Iiee  declared.     "But  it  illustrates  the 
intimate  relation  between  our  poultry  industry,  other  business  enterprises 
and  the  public  welfare.    Obviously,  anything  that  affects  a  billion  dollar 
industry  is  bound  to  have  an  important  influence  outside  as  well  as  inside 
that  industry." 

Take  a  little  different  case          the  relationship  between  tuberculosis 

in  poultry  and  tuberculosis  in  hogs.    The  type  of  infection  found  in  poultry 
is  transmissible  also  to  swine.     So  that  avian  or  poultry  tuberculosis  is 
not  only  a  menace  to  the  billion  dollar  poultry  industry  but  to  the  even 
higher-valued  swine  industry. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  one 
of  the  world's  best-known  authorities  on  animal  diseases,  recently  emphasized 
the  need  of  still  more  attention  to  diseases  of  poultry.    At  Mr.  Lee's 
suggestion,  I'd  like  to  quote  from  Dr.  Mohler' s  remarks: 

"The  most  effective  control  of  poultry  diseases,"  said  Dr.  Mohler, 
"must  come  through  poultry  raisers  themselves,  who  will  employ  modern  methods 
and,  as  occasion  warrants,  skilled  veterinarians.    Governmental  and  State 
action  should  aim  at  the  protection  of  domestic  fowls  from  foreign  contagion, 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  poultry  diseases  from  State  to  State,  and  to 
eradicate  communicable  diseases  within  a  State  when  they  appear.  Coopera- 
tion between  states  would  certainly  be  desirable,  and  each  State  in  which 
poultry  raising  is  important  might  well  establish  a  competent  veterinary 
poultry  service,  with  skilled  workers  and  research  laboratories." 

"Tuberculosis  is  one  disease  which  deserves  serious  attention  of 
poultry  raisers,"  Dr.  Mohler  went  on.    "Wtien  infection  is  extensive  in  a 
flock  the  method  commonly  reconmended  is  to  dispose  of  the  entire  flock, 
clean  and  disinfect  the  premises,  and  restock  with  birds  known  to  be 
healthy.    On  the  other  hand,  when  infection  is  less  extensive,  the  tuber- 
culin testing  of  fowls  is  advisable,  and  is  already  being  used  to  some  extent. 
It  has  no  bad  effects  on  normal,  healthy  birds. 

"Another  serious  problem  is  the  control  of  bacillary  white  diarrhea 
of  chicks,  and  the  related  malady,  pullorum  disease  of  hens.    The  effec- 
tive control  of  such  infection  is  complicated  by  the  extent  of  the  baby- 
chick  business,  interstate  shipments  of  breeding  stock,  and  other  distribution 
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of  chicks  and  fowls  which  tend  to  spread  infect ion^  It  is  because  of 
these  conditions  that  we  especially  need  cooperation  among  States  and 
a  unified  organization  of  State  agencies. 

'•Various  poultry  parasites,  ailthough  well  known  to  flock  owners, 
still  take  a  heavy  toll,"  Dr.  Mohler  continued.    "And  these  losses  result 
to  a  large  extent  either  from  lack  of  understanding  of  the  "best  means  of 
control  or  from  not  realizing  the  extent  of  the  damage  they  cause.  The 
assmption  that  a  large  mortality  of  chicks  is  inevitable  has  been  disproved 
both  by  experiments  and  by  experience, 

"For  instance,  the  parasitic  worm  which  causes  the  condition  known 
as  gapes  is  one  of  the  many  poultry  pests  vi^iich  cause  needless  losses. 
Turkeys  are  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  gapeworm  infection  in 
yoimg  chicks,  although  the  turkeys  themselves  seldom  show  evidence  that  the 
parasite  is  present.    When  chicks  are  reared  with  turkeys,  or  on  land  over 
which  turkeys  range,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  losses  of  yo-ung  chicks  caused 
by  gapeworms." 

Dr.  Mohler  evidently  believes  that  there  is  much  important  work  to 
be  done  by  the  National  G-overnmont  and  by  States  and  by  organized  agencies, 
but  about  all  those  agencies  can  do  is  to  help  poultry  raisers  to  help 
themselves.    So  real  success  in  reducing  losses  from  parasites  and 
diseases  de-pends  primarily  upon  the  people  who  actually  raise  the  poultry.*- 
which  means  all  of  you,  from  backyard  poultry  keepers  to  commercial  poultry 
fanners. 

Mr.  Lee  points  to  the  results  of  grow-healthy-chick  programs.  Poultry 
raisers  v/ho  have  followed  this  grow-healthy-chick  practice  have  proved  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  disease  and  parasite 
losses  are  unnecessary.    They  are  raising  80  to  SO  per  cent  of  their  chicks 
to  maturity  now,  whereas  under  their  old  system  they  often  had  50  per  cent 
and  more  mortality, 

I,  myself,  happen  to  know  one  woman  who  raised  to  maturity  498  out 
of  500  chicks  in  the  simmer  of  1928,  and  she  did  it  in  a  neighborhood  where 
disease  was  causing  great  losses.     She  made  this  record  by  following  the 
ordinary  common- sense  rules  of  good  management  and  strict  sanitation. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know,  by  the  way,  that  poultry  raisers 
have  requested  more  than  one  million  copies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
bulletin  on  Diseases  of  Poultry,  within  the  last  five  years.    If  you  don't 
have  your  copy,  however,  you  can  still  get  it.    Write  for  Farmers*  Bulletin 
No.  1337-F.    And  while  you're  writing,  you  may  also  want  to  ask  for  Farmers* 
Bulletin  No.  1524>-F,  called  "Farm  Poultry  Raising."    Send  your  requests  to 
Your  Farm  Reporter  in  care  of  Station   or  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 

culture in  Washington. 

Us  ^i^t  :11ft  Us  lit 

ANNOTJNCMENT;    That  concludes  Your  Farm  Reporter*  s  report  on  "Economic 

Losses  from  Poultry  Parasites  and  Diseases."    Remember-  Your  Reporter 

will  be  back  again  at  this  time  tomorrow,  with  his  weekly  report  from  the 
Federal  Farm  Board, 
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POSSIBILITIES  OP  COOPHRATIVS  I.lilRKSTIlIG:""""  ""-''--"-^  


I'lo.  5;         Trx^r  some  banners ^  Co-ons  Have  ?ailed« 

ABlTOmiCQAM :    Through  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington,  Station  

is  cooperating  with,  the  federal  Parm  Beard  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,    Each  week  now  for  four  weeks  we  have  had  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  marketing.    Last  week,  you  recall, 
we  laid  down  the  principles  followed  hy  successful  co-ops.    Today,  we  are 
going  to  hear  why  some  co-ops  fail,  VJell,  Mr.  Reporter?  


s)c  sfc  ifi  ijc  sjfi  sjc 


You  know  the  old  saying;  "A  wise  man  learns  from  the  experience  of 
others," 

Knowing  v/here  the  other  fellows  have  gone  wrong,  the  wise  man  avoids 
making  the  same  mistakes.    That  applies  in  this  cooperative  marketing 
ousiness,  the  same  as  any\7here  else. 

And  thanks  to  Mr.  Johxn  Scanlan,  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division, 
of  the  Jederal  Farm  Board,  we  can  know,  where  the  chief  troubles  have  been, 
with  most  of  the  associations  which  have  failed. 

Taken  by  and  large,  he  says,  the  chief  causes  of  co-op  failure  have 
been;  mistakes  in  promotion  and  organization;  poor,  inefficient,  and  un- 
trained management;  inherent  difficulties  in  marketing  and  commodity,  and 
problems  traceable  to  the  members. 

You  see  from  that  fourth  cause  that  this  question  of  co-op  failure  some- 
times comes  pretty  close  home.    And  I  might  say  right  here,  Mr,  Scanlar. 
bases  his  findings  on  a  cold-blooded  business  analysis  of  the  stranded 
organizations. 


But  first,  let^s  take  up  mistakes  in  promotion.    Many  farmers^  co-ops 
have  finally  gone  on  the  rocks,  largely  because  they  started  out  wrong.  As 
Mr.  Scanlan  points  out,  just  after  the  World  Far,  when  prices  of  farm  products 
took  a  precipitous  drop  from  the  abnormally  high  war  time  prices,  most  of  our 
big  co-ops  were  organized. 

Most  of  them  aimed  to  get  control  of  a  large  part  of  the  crop,  and 
then  force  prices  back  to  where  they  were  before  the  slump.    The  promoters 
painted  a  rosy  picture.    They  promised  big  things  from  cooxoeration  — - 
extravagant  things.    They  stretched  the  possibilities  of  cooperation.  They 
said  very  little  about  its  limitations.    They  got  that  idea  of  crop  control 
in  the  heads  of  members.    Farmers  were  filled  u:p  with  false  ho-oes  before 
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they  joined.    Large  associations  were  hastily  set  up. 

Looking  back  now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  many  members  were  bo-und 
to  be  disappointed  with  results.    The  associations  couldn't  perform  the 
miracles  the  members  has  been  led  to  e:Kpect.    Discouragement  and  disaster 
followed,    3ut  Mr,  Scanlan  sarfs  wg  have  learned  a  lot  since  1921  and  1922 
about  what  a  co-op  can  and  can  not  do. 

Of  course,  everybody  knows  another  cause  of  trouble  has  been  poor 
management.    Mr,  Scanlan  agrees  with  that,  but  he  doesnH  put  the  blame 
all  on  the  manager.    He  reminds  us  tha.t  the  management  includes  the  board 
of  directors  and  the  members  who  elect  them.    The  manager  is  Just  the 
association's  hired  hand.    Of  course,  general  managers  have  made  big 
mistakes.    However,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  board  of  directors 
acting  for  the  individual  members  who  are  the  management.    Many  of  the  so- 
called  mistakes  of  the  management  have  been  due  to  inexperience,  to  the 
knotty  problems  to  be  faced,  or  at  times  to  the  utter  impossibility  of  doing 
what  was  c:cpected,     n'armcrs  with  little  or  no  business  experience  were  called 
upon  to  do  things  wliich  would  tax  the  ingenuity,  and  ability,  and  resource- 
fulness of  men  well-trained  in  marketing. 

There  were  sales  policies  and  prices  to  be  determined.     Selling,  grad- 
ing, and  advertising  had  to  be  attended  to.     In  many  cases,  outlets  had  to 
be  found  for  the  commodity'".    The  association  had  to  be  financed.  Advances 
had  to  be  made  to  members.    Accounts  and  records  had  to  be  kept. 

Tnen  in  some  cases,  the  trouble  was  in  the  farm  product  itself.  Some 
farm  prod"ucts  are  harder  to  sell  than  others.    That  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
big  enough  demand.    Or  it  may  be  due  to  over-production.    Or  it  may  be  due 
to  the  demand  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few  powerful  organizations,  out  to 
kill  the  co-op  if  they  can. 

Heav\'-  production  and  low  prices  during  the  first  years  of  some 
associations  gave  them  a  iDoor  start.    Low  quality  crops  had  the  same  effect. 
Then  too,  some  associations  were  like  the  man  who  was  knocked  out  after  he 
boasted  he  could  whip  anybody  in  the  whole  State.    They  just  took  in' too 
much  territory,^ 

There  you  have  three  chief  causes  of  co-op  failures;  first,  a  wrong 
start;  second,  poor  management;  and  third,  imerent  difficulties  in  market- 
ing certain  commodities.    The  fo-orth,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  cause  of 
failure  can  be  traced  right  back  to  the  farm  house  door.    iTot  th^.t  Mr. 
Scanlan  puts  the  blane  altogether  on  the  members  for  faiilure  to    .upport  the 
association.    He  says  when  members  fail  to  patronize  their  asso*.xation,  it 
may  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  three  main  reasons. 

The  member  may  be  able  to  get  higher  prices  outside. 

The  member's  dealings  with  the  association  may  be  ijnsatisf actory. 

Or  the  member  may  be  unable  to  get  pajnnent  through  his  association 
promptly  enough  to  enable  him  to  meet  his  financial  obligations. 
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Higher  prices  paid  oy  outside  b-uyers  for  the  farmer's  product  may- 
he  due  to  a  malicious  attempt  "by  outside  agencies  to  hreak  the  co-op.  Or, 
they  may  he  due  to  honest  attempts  of  outside  agencies  to  get  enou^  of 
the  product  to  meet  their  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  members  ma;^'^  lose  confidence  in  their  association 
due  to  extravagance,  or  to  carelessness  in  keeping  accurate  records  01  each 
member's  account,  or  to  the  management's  attitude  toward  the  members,  or 
to  man^^  other  causes*     It  may  be  because  the  member  lacks  real  information 
about  the  affairs  of  his  organization.     It  may  be  because  he  doesn't  under- 
stand the  principles  of  cooperative  marketing. 

Yet  the  failure  of  the  member  to  support  the  association  may  be  neither 
his  own  fault  nor  that  of  the  management.    The  financial  and  economic  cotj- 
dition  of  the  farmers  in  some  sections  and  with  some  crops  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  stick  by  the  association.    Farmers  in  other  sections  h-ave  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  market  their  products  cooperatively  under  the  t^rpe  of 
association  set  up.     Leadership  also  is  quite  a  factor  in  holding  members 
in  spite  of  rough-going. 

In  the  past,  many  co-ops  have  failed.    Many  others  have  made  mistakes, 
but  have  survived  and  grown  in  spite  of  them.    Few  have  made  no  mistaices. 
Much  has  been  learned  about  cooperative  marketing  during  recent  years.  They 
have  been  years  of  experience.    Sven  where  associations  have  failed,  Mr. 
Scanlan  says,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  attempt  ever  was  a  complete  loss.  The 
Denefits  of  experience,  and  information,  and  leader^nip  should  prove  most 
helpful  to  future  attempts  and  organizations. 

-oOo- 

AI'JlTOUlTCSivEllIT;  You  have  just  listened  to  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  sixteen 
talks  on  the  subject  of  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  marketing.  This 
time  next  week,  v/e  will  h-ave  another  on  "Eow  to  fom  a  cooperative  associa^ 

tion."    These  talks  are  presented  by  this  Station   in  cooperation  with 

the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Be 
sure  to  listen  in  on  that  one  next  week,    "Plow  to  form  a  cooperative 
association." 
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S'oeakin^  'Time:        10  Minutes 

Dairy  Interview  Uo.  42:    A  DECLOATIOl'T  Or  I2T]3SPE1^E^JC5  FOR  DAIRYICT 

AIMOUUCEI.-IEI^^ ;      This  is  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  that  maiies  no  difference  to 
the  dairy  cow.    She  goes  ahout  her  day's  work  regardless  of  holidays*  But 
she  is  a  sterling  patriot  none  the  less,  and  so  we  are  giving  her  a  place 
on  our  program  today.    Your  Earm  Reporter  at  WG,shington  no?;  brings  you  a  • 
report  from  the  United  States  DopDjrtment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  which 
he  announces  as  a  suggestion  for  a  dairyman's  Declaration  of  Independence. 
All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


I've  always  considered  dairy  farmers,  on  the  whole,  as  a  pretty 
independent  "bunch.    True  it  is  that  your  work  is  a  year-around  grind  which 
recognizes  no  holidays  and  no  va.cations.    But  on  the  other  hand  they  are 
not  so  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  v/eather  man  as  many  other  farmers. 
And  for  another  thing  the  dairy  markets  may  have  their  ups  and  downs,  but 
they  do  not  undergo  the  -prolong:ed    slumps  that  sometimes  strike  other  indus- 
tries . 

However,  there  is  one  form  of  tyranny  to  which  Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell, 
veteran  Department  of  Agriculture  dairy  husbandman,  finds  that  the  dairy 
industry  still  pays  heavy  tribute.    And  that,  he  says,  is  the  tyranny  of  the 
low-producing  boarder  dairy  cow:;  the  cow  which  exacts  tribute  in  the  form  of 
food  and  lodging,  but  which  gives  no  profit  in  return. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  c^^o  toda.y:our  forefathers  signed 
a  docuraont  which  was  destined  to  bring  forth  the  greatest  nation  of  the 
modern  world.    What  would  happen,  do  you  suppose,  if  dairymen  of  this  nation 
should  follow  these  illustrious  footsteps  in  dealing  with  the  scrub  cow? 
S^jppose  that  today  we  all  mentally  sign  s\i  declaration  of  independence  from 
the  low-producer?    I^.  McDowell  believes  the  results  would  be  almost  as 
revolutionary  to  the  nation's  dairy  industry  as  the  event  of  1776  proved  to 
be  for  the  world. 

There  would  be  bloodshed,  of  course,  just  as  there  was  in  the  brave 
days  to  which  we  now  look  back  with  reverence.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
low-producing  cows  would  go  to  the  block,  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  progress 
and  prosperity.     "Millions  for  profitable  production,  but  not  one  boarder 
cow  for  tribute;-";  all  cows  should  have  a  chance  to  prove  their  right  to 
eat  our  feed  and  sleep  in  our  stables;  then  if  they  fail,  they  must  pay  the 
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price  of  failiirei 

This  system  may  not  "be  so  democ3:-at ic  as  our  present  system;  but  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  far  more  profitable. 

3Sr«  McDowell  suggests  that  o^jr  motto  be:  "Not  just  more  cows,  but 
more  better  cows."  HThy?  Because,  he  declares,  it  is  the  high  producing 
cows  that  make  the  income  climb. 

And  if  there  remcd  ns  anyone  to  question  this,  he  is  well  prepared 
to  prove  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  reports  on  the  yearly  production  of  more 
than  200,000  cows  fromi  dairy  herd  improvement  associa,t ions  through-out 
the  United  States.     These  200,000  cows  were  grouped  according  to  production; 
cows  producing  from  75  to  124  pounds  of  butterfat  inclusive  were  put  in  t  he 
100-pound  class;  cows  producing  125  to  174  pounds  were  classed  a,s  ISO-pound 
producers  rmd  so  on. 

The  records  shov/  that  100-pound  producers  returned  to  their  owners 
an  average  of  $15  income  s.bove  feed  cost;  150  poundproducers ,  $39;  200  pound 
producers,  $63;  300-pound  producers,  $113;  400-pound  producers,  $164;  and 
500-po-iind  producers,  $214. 

Thus,  he  points  out,  1  co\7  in  the  500-pound  group  brought  in  more 
income  over  feed  cost  than  14  cows  producing  lOC-pounds  each.    And  v/ho 
wouldn't  prefer  to  milk  one  cow  every  day  rather  than  14  —  for  the  sam.e 
moneyl 

""And  heroes  aii other  way  to  look  at  it,^^  said  Er^  McDowells  ""Tha.t 
one  cow  puts  only  500  poujids  of  butterfat  on  the  markets    The  14  cows  p)ut 
1400  pounds  on  the  m'^j.-kct*    So  there  rjrc  900  pounds  of  butterfat  for  which 
the  farmer  does  not  get  1  cent  of  profit*     This  extra  900  pounds  merely 
swells  the  surplus,    IJow  perhaps  low-producers  do  not  cause  the  surplus; 
but  we  can  be  sure  of  this:    eliminating  low-producers  w ould  eliminate  the 
surplus,  ajid  eliminating  these  cows  Y/ouldn't  make  anybody  any  poorer. 

"Or  you  can  ptit  it  still  another  way;  in  fact,  you  can  look  at  it  any- 
way you  like  and  the  results  are  the  sane.     The  records  show  that  the  100- 
pound  producers  ate  42  cents  worth  of  feed  for  every  pound  of  butterfat 
they  produced.     The  300-pound  cows  produced  a  po^and  of  butterfat  on  23  cents 
vvorth  of  fedd,  and  the  500-pound  cows  on  20  cents  worth. 

^'Obviously,  when  a  cow  eats  42  cents  worth  of  feed  for  every  pound 
of  butterfat  she  produces,  and  when  butterfat  is  selling  for  30  to  35  cents 
a  poujid  • —  she  isn't  mdi  ing  her  owner  rich  very  r^  idly. 

"The  cows  that  produce  a  pound  of  butterfat  at  a  feed  cost  of  20  to 
25  cents  are  the  ones  that  really  make  the  income  clim.li, 

"Hegistered  cows,"  he  added,   "make  the  income  climb  a  little  faster 
than  grades,  according  to  the  records.     On  the  average,  they  have  produced 
around  11  per  cent  more  milk  and  9  per  cent  more  butterfa,t  per  cov/,  and  they 
have  returned  15  per  cent  more  money  a,bovc  cost  of  feed." 
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I  inquired  if  there  wq,s  any  difference  in  "breeds. 

He  replied  that  from  the  standpoint  of  profit  there  was  not.  "All 
of  oiir  records,"  he  told  me,   "show  tliat  there  isn't  <?-n7  so-caL  led  'test' 
hreedi     It  is  the  cows  within  the  "breed  that  co-ant.     There  are  high-pro- 
ducing individuals  in  aJl  hrecds;  and  there  are  many  cows  in  all  hrceds 
that  do  InTOT  make  the  income  climl).    Regardless  of  "breed,  and  regardless 
of  whether  cows  are  grade  or  registered,  the  low  producers  must  he  weeded 
out .  " 

"And  now  about  that  declaration  of  independence,"  I  put  in.  "How 
far  would  it  pay  us  to  go?    How  many  coy/s  can  we  eliminate  without  cutting 
in  to  our  profits?" 

Here  is  I!r.  McDowell's  answer;  and  it  is  an  ansv/er  "based  on  facts 
and  figures  and  on  many  years'  e:cperience  as  chief  of  the  dairy  herd  im- 
provement work'  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

"If  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  the  lowest-producing  30  per  cent 
the  dairy  cows  in  the  "United  States,"  he  said,  "the  remaining  70  per  cent 
would  make  as  much  iDrofit  as  all  of  them  are  now  making. 

"With  all  the  culling  that  has  "been  done  in  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
associations,  you  can  still  cull  out  the  lowest  10  per  cent  remaining,  and 
you  will  "be  culling  none  "but  unprof ita'ble .  cows. 

"These  low  producers  are  not  the  ones  that  make  the  profits  in  the 
dairy  business.    To  eliminate  the  highest  producers  from  any  group  would  b 
fatal,  for  they  are  the  ones  that  make  the  income  climb. 

"Our  records  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cows  show  conclusively 
that  income  over  feed  cost  rises  with  production.    Regardless  of  the  rea- 
son— regardless  of  breeding,  culling,  feeding,  what-not  when  production 

has  gone  up,  income  over  feed  cost  has  gone  up. 

"That's  why  I  say:     Let  our  motto  be  "ITot  just  more  cows,  but  more 
better  cows."    And  that's  why  I  believe  a  declaration  of  independence  from 
the  scrub  cow  is  a,  long  step  toward  prosperity  and  larger  profits." 

AITITOUlICEi\SI'JT :     That  concludes  Yqvt  Farm  Reporter's  Fourth  of  July 
dairy  talk  on  a  Declaration  of  Independence  for  Dairjmien. "    He  has  asked 
me  to  tell  you  about  a  new  Department  of  Agricultm-e  publication  entitled 
iiDairy-Herd- Improvement  associations,  and  Stories  the  Records  Tell." 
The  number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  l^o.  1604-F.     You  may  get  copies  of 
this  bulletin  by  writing  to  Station  or  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington. 
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Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes. 


All  Regions, 


VfflAT  IS  ESE  CHSAI^EST  LIVESTOCK  ELSD  ? 


OPENING  ANNOUIv^CEMENT:     "'tot's  the  cheapest  livestock  feed  ?"    Tliat's  the 
question  your  Washington  Earn  Reporter  is  going  to  try  to  answer  at  this  time. 
Since  thaf^s  such  an  important  question,  I'm  going  to  pass  over  the  "mike"  and 
put  Your  Reporter  on  the  air  right  now, 

—  ooOocv--- 

Well  folks,  now  that  the  Fourth  of  July  is  over  I'm  going  to  try  to 
answer  a  question  that  an  Alaharaa  fanner  asked  me  in  a  letter  the  other  day,  ■ 
Here's  the  question. 

"WHAT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  LIVESTOCK  FEED?" 

I  wonder  what  your  answer  would  he  to  that  question,  and  what  you  con- 
sider the  cheapest  livestock  feed  on  your  farm. 


AnywajT-,  in  order  to  get  the  latest  information  on  that  suhject,  I  went 
over  and  had  a  talk  with  Mr,  H.  N,  Vinall,  one  of  the  pasture  investigators  in 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,    Mr.  Vinall  came  out  of  Kansas  and 
took  up  his  work  with  Uncle  Sam  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  oiight 
to  te  well  qualified  to  talk  on  the  sulDject  of  pastures  and  the  feeding  of 
livestock. 


I  asked  the  pa.sture  investigator  if  he  could  answer  the  question  

What  is  the  cheapest  livestock  feed? 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  could  use  two  words  and  answer  that  question  to  ray 
own  satisfaction  perfectly,  and  I  believe  that  99  P®^  cent  of  the  farmers  would 
agree  with  my  answer,  hut  in  order  to  avoid  any  kind  of  a  controversy  on  that 
important  question,  I'll  just  give  you  the  information,  and  then  perhaps  you 
can  answer  the  question  yourself." 

With  that  statement  the  pasture  investigator  began  to  pull  papers, 
bulletins,  charts  and  pictures  from  his  desk  while  I  glanced  around  at  the 
pasture  pictures  in  his  office  and  wondered  about  the  two  words  that  would 
answer  this  important  question.    Glancing  over  an  im-portant  looking  chart 
Vinall  said, 
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"Here's  r-ome  interesting  news  free  the  State  of  New  York,    In  a  farm 
cost  study  in  that  State  it  was  found  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  dairy- 
cow  on  a  good  pasture  amounted  to  ten  cents  per  day  and  this  included  the  cost 
of  a  supple:;-entaj*y  feed  while  the  cow  was  on  pasture.     The  cows  in  this  par- 
ticular experiment  produced  y4  cents  worth  of  milk  per  day,  and  that  left 
a  profit  of  2h  cents  per  day  per  cov/  while  the  cows  were  on  pasliure.     The  cows 
in  this  particular  experiment  produced  3^  cents  worth  of  milk  per  day,  and  that 
left  a  profit  of  2h  cents  per  day  per  cow  while  the  cows  v/ere  on  po-st-ore.  From 
1923  to  1927  the  cost  of  producing  farm  crops  in  New  York  State  amounted  to 
$^0  per  acre,  and  the  final  returns  for  the  crops  amo"unted  to  $'41  per  acre. 
That  was  an  income  of  one  dollar  per  acre  for  the  crops.     Compare  this  with 
the  returns  from  dairy  cows  which  while  getting  most  of  their  feed  from  pasture, 
returned  an  income  of  $11.37  pe^  3.cre,  " 

I  thought  I'd  trap  Vinall  so  I  said,  "I  don't  suppose  you  have  any  fig- 
ures for  the  southern  part  of  the  country  v/here  they  can  pasture  practically 
the  year- 'round. " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have,"  he  replied.    Pointing  to  a  picture  on  the  wall  he 
said,     "That  represents  a  pasture  experJ^e^^/ZLorida.    Native  steers  on  an  im- 
proved pasture  in  Florida  returned  a  net  income  of  $7.S2  per  acre,  and  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  word  II,IPilO"VFID  pasture  "because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence "between  IIvlPEOVSD  pasture,  and  Just  plain  jjasture. 

Vinall  was  a  splendid  hiter  so  I  kept  fishing, 

""What  ahout  the  Corn  Belt?"    I  asked,     "Have  you  got  any  pasture  and 
feeding  information  for  that  great  agricultural  section  of  Uncle  Sam's  Domain?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,     "In  a  survey'-  conducted  on  500  Corn  Belt  Farms,  the 
"breeding  cows  ootained  over  half  of  their  yearly  feed  from  pastures.  This 
pasture  feed  cost  only  $8.50  per  ani.riil." 

Every  time  I  tried  to  corner  IJbr,  Vinall  on  this  pasture  feeding  question, 
he  stepped  ri:-,ht  on  top  of  me  getting  out.    In  desperation  I  said,   "Well,  I 
don't  suppose  livestock  producers  in  North  Dakota  and  the  Range  Area  ever  give 
much  thought  to  pasture. " 

"Yes  they  do,"  came  t^e  positive  answer  from  Vinall.     Continuing  he  said, 
"An  experiment  was  carried  on/Fargo,  ITorth  Daliota,  to  determine  the  pasture 
value  of  ST/eet  clover.    Steers  pastured  on  sweet  clover  made  an  average  gain 
of  nepjrly  two  pounds  per  day  per  steer  for  a  pasture  period  of  110  days.  The 
second  summer  of  tMs  experiment  the  gain  v/as  1.36  pounds  per  day  per  steer, 
and  the  pasture  period  lasted  for  95  days," 

By  this  time  I  was  convinced  that  pasture  is  the  cheapest  source  of 
livestock  feed,  hut  I  -panted  more  information  so  I  asked  abaut  the  different 
kinds  of  pastures  and  the  value  of  the  improved  pasture  as  compared  to  the 
ordinary  piece  of  land  with  a  fence  around  it,  and  called  a  pasture. 


"Well,"  Said  Vinall,  "a  pasture  is  like  most  other  things 
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it's  just  v/liat  .:  on  make  it.    Different  pasture  plants  thrive  and  do  well  in 
different  sections  of  the  coiintry,  'out  there  are  enough  pasture  plants  to  take 
care  of  the  more  than  six  million  farms  in  this  country,  if  their  ovmers  really 
want  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  a  first  class  pasture.    After  -such  a  pasture 
is  made  it  oecomes  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  livestock  feed.  Generally 
speaking,  meat  produced  on  Thought  feed,  costs  ^  or  h  times  as  much  as  meat 
produced  on  pasture, " 

At  this  point  in  the  interview  I  asked  Mr.  Vinall  if  it  really  paid  to 
fertilize  and  taice  care  of  'pastures. 

"Yes  it  does,"  he  replied,     "Hillside  ps.sture  land  in  Ohio  produced 
in  a  test,  59  pounds  of  "beef  per  acre  per  year.     The  same  kind  of  pasture 
treated  mth  3,000  pounds  of  grc-and  limestone  and  h-00  pounds  of  acid  phosph^ate 
per  acre,  produced  136  pounds  of  beef.     That  vyas  a  gain  of  77  pounds  of  heef 
from  a  treatment  costing  aoproximately  $7  pe^  acre,  and  of  course  the  effect 
of  the  one  application  will  continue  for  a  period  of  at  least  four  years." 

Picking  up)  a  hullotin  from  his  desk  Vinall  said,     "Here's  a  report  that 
shows  the  vo.lue  of  using  fertilizers  on  a  pasture,     A  test  pasture  in  Connecti- 
cut produced  on  an  average  of  75  pounds  of  "beef  per  year,  per  acre  of  pasture. 
The  same  pastiare  was  tree^ted  with  one  ton  of  ground  lim.cstone,  and  500  po^onds 
of  super-phosphate.    After  that  it  produced  an  average  of  1S7.5  pounds  of  heef 
per  acre.     Treating  that  particular  pastiire  gave  an  increased  gain  of  112  pounds 
of  heof  per  acre." 

Mr.  Vinall  Said  that  it  cost  ahout  sevent^^  cents  per  acre  to  furnish 
the  necessary  lahor  to  take  care  of  a  Pennsylvania  pasture.    Of  course,  that 
cost  did  not  include  taxes,  nor  interest  on  the  investment  in  land,  fences, 

etc.     It  has  "heen  found  that  the  lahor  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  digestihle 
nutrients  in  a  corn,  oat,  wheat  and  clover  ration  amounts  to  $15«9'^  v/hJ.le  on 
pasture  the  lahor  required  costs  less  than  seventy  cents* 

According  to  Mr.  Vinall  weeds  should  he  kept  out  of  pastures,  and  m.o¥- 
ing  is  generally  the  easiest  wa^^  to  handle  past-ore  weeds,  provided  the  mowing 
is  done  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way, 

Now  let's  go  hack  to  our  original  question  '^Tnat's  the  cheapest  live- 
stock feed? 

G-ood  pasture.     Those  are  the  two  T/ords  I  would  use  in  answering  that 
important  question. 

Well  folks,  I've  answered  the  question  for  the  Alahama  farmer,  and 
now  there's  another  train  coming  in-co  the  clock,   so  I'll  have  to  pull  out  and 
give  room  for  somelDody  else. 

If  3.-0U  want  information  on  making  a  new  pasture,  improving  the  one  you 
already  have,  or  if  you  need  help  in  solving  your  pasture  prohlems,  see  your 
county  agent,  consult  your  State  College  of  Agriculture,  or  ^vrite  directly 
to  the  United  States  Departaient  of  Agric^jltur e  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

CL0SI2JG  AMNOUImGMMT:    You  have  just,  listened  to  one  of  the  reg-olar  Farm  Re- 
porter programs  "broadcast  from  Station  "_  in  cooperation  with  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Write  your  own  State  College  of  Agriculture 
for  information  ahout  pastures  for  your  particular  section. 
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Crops  and  Soils  Interview  ITo.  43:  Corn-Pickers. 

iOTOUlTCEi\SlTT:    Zour  farm  reporter  at  Wa.shington  will  now  give  us  the  results  of 
his  most  recent  talk  with  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
t-ure.     Tliey  h-ave  been  telling  him  about  corn  pickers-    Tliere  are  corn-pickers  and 
corn  pickers  l^ich  kind  were  you  tall<:ing  about,  Mr.  Reporter? 

Every  year  we  hear  more  and  more  about  corn  pickers.    Tliat  is,  we  hear 
more  about  mechanica.1  pickers.    But,  in  most  localities,  the  champion  corn  husker 
is  not  yet  run  out  of  the  field  by  the  machine- 

Prom  what  I  gather,  from  talking  with  Mr-  G.  A.  Cumings  and  V.  M.  Hurst, 
farm  imchinery  engineers  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  there 
is  still  need  for  both  humn  and  mechanical  pickers.     Tliat  doesn't  moan  there 
is  room  for  them  both  in  the  same  field-     Some  places  it  pays  best  to  pick  and 
husk  by  hand-     In  others,  the  maxhine  is  the  most  economical. 

The  machines  are  being  improved  right  along.     They  are  taking  the  place 
of  more  and  more  ha,nd  huslcers-     If  you  tried  to  draw  a  line  between  farms  where 
mechanical  pickers  v/ork  best  and  those  where  hand  husking  still  holds  the  advan- 
tage, you  wouldnH  draw  the  line,  the  scone  place  you  would  have  a  couple  of  years 
back.     Corn-pickers  are  being  made  lighter  and  with  a  pov/er  take-off  drive. 
Some  of  them  now  can  go  most  any  place  a  team  and  wagon  can  go. 

Most  of  the  mechanical  pickers  now  in  use  arc  one-row  machines. 

Mr.  Hurst  says,  however,  that  the  tendency  is  toward  the  multiple-row 
machine . 

Of  course,  it  is  the  saxnc  with  corn-pickers  as  v;ith  any  other  f.arm  machine, 
lilhether  they  are  more  econan.ical  to  use  than  to  gather  and  husk  by  hand,  is  large- 
ly a  question  of  how  much  corn  you  have  to  harvest-    As  Mr-  Hurst  points  out  un- 
less you  have  a  big  acreage  or  can  use  the  picker  for  custom  work  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  depreciation  and  interest  on  the  investment  in  the  machine  may  amount 
to  too  much  to  the  acre  to  make  mechanical  picking  profitable. 

He  says  that  most  of  the  farmers  using  the  machines  have  a  hundred  or 
more    acres  in  corn,  but  that  they  have  been  used  successfully  on  less  than 
one  hundred  acres. 
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The  cost  is  not  the  whole  thing.    Tliere  are  several  a.dvantages  in  using 
a  corn  picker.    There  are  also  some  disadvpjitages*    Mr.  Cumnings  and  Mr.  Hurst 
discussed  those  advantages  and  disadvantages  hack  and  forth,  as  I  sat  there  and 
listened. 

You  know,  the  corn-picker  tusiness  tobk  on  new  life  during  and  after  the 
World  War.    The  lack  of  lahor,  a.nd  the  high  wages  demanded,  and  the  fast  growth 
of  power  farming,  and  the  desire  to  get  the  corn  out  of  the  field  quickly  are 
the  chief  things  which  led  to  the  present  development  in  picking  and  shucking 
corn  "by  machinery. 

Mr.  Cumrnings  and  Mr.  Hurst  agreed  that  the  first  advantage  of  the  machine 
is  that  it  makes  the  farmer  more  independent  of  farm  lahor.    They  compared  it 
to  the  use  of  the  combine  in  wheat  harvesting. in  that  respect. 

In  fact,  when  they  got  to  talking  ahout  the  way  the  coam-pickor  not  only 
cuts  down  the  need  for  extra  huskers  hut  cuts  out  the  drudgery,  they  spoke  with 
feeling.    Many  of  you  will  agree  with  Mr.  Hurst:  that  it  is  no  fun  to  get  your 
hands  all  cracked  to  pieces,  tramping  through  a  corn  field,  for  long  hours  in 
freezing  weather. 

Another  advantage  of  the  mechanical  picker  is  that  it  speeds  up  the  har- 
vest.    It  ena'des  you  to  take  advantage  of  weather  conditions.     It  does  the  work 
faster.     It  does  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  as  much  as  the  hand-htisker  will  do  in 
ahout  six  weeks,    ^hat  is  figuring  that  an  average  man  will  do  an  acre  and  a 
half  a  day,  and  a  one-row  machine  will  do  from  six  to  ten  acres  a  day,  depending 
on  conditions.    One  picker  will  do  as  much  as  six  men.    The  savings  with  a  two- 
row  machine  are  even  greater. 

In  fact,  m,any  farmers  have  turned  to  the  mechanical  picker  as  a  means  of 
cutti%^  costs.    You  see,  with  the  old  system  of  payir^  hand-pickers,  say  seven 
or  eight  cents  a  "bushel,  for  gathering  the  corn,  costs  go  up  steadily  right  along 
with  the  numher  of  acres,  to  be  harvested.    With  a  mechanical  picker,  however, 
the  depreciation  and  interest  charges  on  the  machine  go  on  just  the  sa;ne  whether 
it  is  used  on  a  small  acreage  or  a  big  one.    Those  costs  are  the  same,  so  each 
additional  acre  on  which  the  mechanical  picker  is  used  heTos  cut  the  cost  per 
acre  of  gathering  and  shucking  the  corn. 

However,  as  Mr.  Cumings  and  i«Ir.  Hurst  toth  admit,  there  lJlb  some  disadvan- 

ta,ges 

In  the  first  place,  for  farmers  who  have  only  a  small  acreage,  the  first 
cost  of  the  machine  may  be  too  high  for  it  to  pay  them  to  use  it.     It  is  probably 
cheg,per  to  stick  to  h^nd  pickers  T/hen  possible,  unless  the  acreage  is  fairly  big 
or  unless  the  owner  can  get  jobs  on  other  farms  enough  to  spread  the  costs  over 
a  big  a,creage. 

Another  disadvantage,  used  to  be  that  the  machine  pickers  were  not  so 
well  adapted  to  use  of  muddy  or  soft  ground.    However,  Mr.  Hurst  says,  the  machin- 
ery people  have  gone  a  lorg  way  toward  doing  away  with  that  disadvantage.  Formerif 
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ly  with  TduII  whe6l  traction,  the  wheels  would  get  hogged  Up  in  soft  ground. 
Now,  however,  with  the  power  take  off,  the  picking  and  husking  machinery  gets 
all  its  power  hy  direct  connection  with  the  tractor.     There  are  no  gears  or 
sproclcets  or  anything  on  the  wheels.    The  wheels  serve  simply  as  wheels,  like 
those  on  a  wagon.     In  fact,  some  of  the  pickers  are  now  made  not  as  trailers 
to  the  tractor,  hut  to  fit  on  the  tractor  itself. 

Built  lighter  and  with  the  power  take-off,  Mr.  Hurst  says  the  mechanical 
corn  pickers  now  can  go  in  almost  any  field,  in  which  you  can  use  a  team  and 
wagpm  easily.  The  machines  have  also  heen  improved  to  do  a  more  thorough  joh 
in  picking  up  stalks  that  are  lying  over  and  to  do  a  clean  joh  of  husking. 

One  disadvantage,  Mr.  Cumings  thinks,  is  that  the  mechanical  picker  drags 
down  the  corn  stacks.     This  applies  only  where  livestock  go  into  the  fields  for 
roughage  feed  during  the  winter  months.     The  actual  loss,  however  may  he  compara- 
tively small.    Under  certain  adverse  and  extreme  conditions  the  mechanical  picker 
does  not  get  all  of  the  ears,  hut  the  same  thing  might  he  said  ahout  hand  pick- 
ing ty  hired  lahor.    TOiere  the  stalks  are  hroken  over  and  the  ears  ar#  heavy 
the  stalk  may  snap  off  at  the  hreak  rather  than  pass  thru  the  snapping  rolls. 
This  loss  is  not  considered  serious  under  normal  conditions  or  where  live  stock 
are  turned  into  the  fields.    Pickers  are  constantly  heing  improved  and  are  hotter 
adapted  to  extreme  conditions. 

Mr.  Hurst  points  out  that  even  with  hand  huskers  there  is  some  loss  of 
that  kind.    The  man  who  pitches  the  corn  clear  over  the  Y/agon,  can't  afford  to 
stop  to  pick  it  up. 

From  what  those  two  engineers  say,  however,  it  would  seem  that  where  corn 
acreage  is  fairly  largo,  our  old  hero,  the  chajnpion  corn  husker,  can't  keep  up. 
But  on  many  small  farms  the  cash  outlay  for  a  tractor  and  picker  is  just  too 
much  for  the  farm  hudget. 

AMOIHCEI^CSFT:    Static n_  cooperates  with  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  in  presenting  those  reports,  such  as  that  to  which  you  have  just 
listened.    Your  farm  reporter  at  17ashington  visits  the  scientists  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  then  passes  on  to  us  v/hat  they  tell  him.     In  this  way,  radio  is  help- 
ing connect  the  farmer  directly  with  his  own  experts. 


YOUR  fAmi  REPORTER  AT  l7ASHIiTG-T0N 


Wednesday,  July  9,  1930 


HOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOH 

Speaking  Time!    10  Miniites. 

Poultry  Interview  No.  43:      CAPONS  versus  BROILERS  AilD  ROASTERS 

AMOUlTCEiMEITT :    Ai^.  now  here's  another  poultry  report  fro.n  Your  Farm  Reporter  at 
Washington.    He's  going  to  talk  today  aoout  &  very  timely  question.     The  questior 
as  he  puts  it,  is  "Capons  versus  Broilers  and  Roasters."    And  here  he  is  to 
tell  you  what  he's  learned  ahout  it. 


To  caponize  or  not  to  caponlze;  that  is  the  question. 

Or  rather,  the  real  question  is  how  to  dispose  of  surplus  cockerels  to 
best  advantage.  Shall  cockerels  he  marketed  as  capons  or  as  "broilers  and  roasters 

The  answer  to  these  questions  depends  on  several  things,  according  to 
our  Department  of  Agriculture  poultry  friend,  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee. 

"Early  cockerels,"  he  pointed  out  to  me,"  have  usually  "been  sold  at  good 
prices  as  hr oilers;  while  later-hatched  cockerels  come  on  the  market  when 
"broiler  prices  are  usually  comparatively  lov/;  and  thus  these  late  cockerels 
may  often  he  caponized  to  good  advantage. 

"Whether  it  is  hetter  to  raise  these  cockerels  for  roasters  or  capons," 
he  said,"  depends  largely  on  the  market  you  have  for  your  product.  Naturally 
it  would  "be  gambling       raise  capons  at  any  time  unless  you  are  assured  of  a 
profitable  maxket  for  them." 

"In  general,  you  can  say  this!    If  chickens  are  to  be  sold  before  the 
first  of  January  it  does  not  pay  to  caponize.    But  if  they  can  be  held  to  Jan- 
uary   or  February,  capons  are  usually  profitable.     This  of  course  moans  that 
a  good  range  and  plenty  of  house  space  must  be  available.    The  cost  of  raising 
capons  under  confinement  is  too  great  to  make  it  profitable. 

"What  are  the  advantages  of  caponizing?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  as  you  know  a  capon  is,  an  unsexed  rnaJe  bird,"  he  replied.  The 
capon  to  the  poultry  dealer  is  what  the  fat  steer  is  to  the  beef  packer —  the 
source  of  the  choicest  food  product  of  its  kind.    Thus,  the  purpose  of  caponizing 
is  to  produce  a  bird  that  will  mal^:e  a  heavier  carcass  with  sweeter,  juicier  and 
more  tender  meat  than  male  birds  that  are  permitted  to  grow  normally." 
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"Any  of  the  general-purpose  "breeds  or  heavier  "breeds  (.'ioke  excellent 
capons,"  he  went  on."    Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  TTyajidottes ,  Brahjnas, 
or  Jersey  31ack:7G-iants  are  all  suitaole  for  the  purpose.    And  some  po-altrymen 
caponize  Leghorns.    However,  I  wouldn't  recomnend  this  unless  the  p?.rticular 
strain  of  Leghorns  happens  to  he  an  especially  heavy  one  and  they  are  produced 
for  a  market  that  especially  demands  them.    Tlie  Leghorn  is  not  primarily  a  meat 
breed  and  it  is  not  built  to  add  weight  as  efficiently  as  the  heavier  hroads. 

"Remember,  caponizing  is  never  advisa'de  "onloss  the  extra  gain  in  weight 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  extra  oxoense  of  caponiziiig. " 

"Ordinarily,  c?;oons  will  bring  from  S  to  12  cents  a  pound  more  than 
cockerels  that  are  sold  as  roaster s-— and  sometimes  more  than  this  if  a  high- 
grade  market  is  being  supplied." 

"The  capon  grows  much  heavier  too,  doesn't  it,"  I  put  in. 

"Well,"  said  l.^Ir .  Lee,"  you  mi-ht  think  so  if  you  believed  some  of  the 
advertisements.        You'll  frequently  see  a  picture  of  a  great  big  capon  weighing 
from  12  to  14  pounds  contrasted  with  a  modcrate-sizod  cockerel  weighing  6  to  9 
pounds.    From  this  you  are  led  to  assume  that  there  is  a  tremendous  difference 
in  weight  between  cockerels  .?jid  capons  at  the  same  age.    However,  this  assump- 
tion is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

"Experiments  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  State  experiment 
stations  shoY/  that  capons  and  cockerels  weigh  about  the  s^me  up  to  6  or  7  months 
of  age.    From  that  time  on,  the  capons  gradually  begin  to  outweigh  the  cockerels. 
However,  the  difference  in  weight,  even  at  9  to  10  months,  is  not  very  great. 

"The  advantage  of  caponizing  lies  largely  in  the  better  quality  of  capon 
flesh,  rather  than  quantity.    And  also  from  the  fact  that  the  birds  are  more 
docile  ojid  will  fatten  more  readily  than  cockerels." 

I  asked  Mr.  Lee  about  the  best  time  to  capordze. 

"Probably  the  best  season  is  early  suirjricr,"  he  replied.    "That  is,  when 
the  young  cockerels  weigh  around  l'l|2  or  2  pounds,  and  are  2  to  3  months  old. 

How,  as  to  the  caponizing  operation,  Mr.  Lee  told  me  it  was  not  particu- 
larly difficult,  but  that  it  did  require  great  care  and  practice.    He  declared 
that  the  most  important  item  in  a  successf'ol  operation  is  to  starve  the  bird 
properly  beforehand.    Cockerels  should  be  starved  for  36  hours  before  caponizing, 
and  should  receive  no  water  to  drink  for  at  least  12  hours  before . 

Probably  the  next  most  important  item  is  to  "■•have  a  good  set  of  caponizing 
instruments.    And  for  the  details  of  the  actual  operation  let  ^r\o  refer  you  to 
Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  849-F,  called  "Capons  and  Caponizing."    This  bulletin  is 
well  illustrated  and  gives  detailed  instructions,  and  I'm  sure  you  will  find  it 
very  valuable. 

AFTER  the  operation,  Mr.  Lee  explained,  birds  should  be  confined  in  a  pen 
by  themselves  and  should  bo  fed  on  soft  feeds,  such  as  a  wot  mash,  not  sloppy  but 
crumbly. 
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Keep  thom  oy  thomselvos  for  aoout  10  days  '^r  2  weeks,  so  that  other  "birds 
will  not  disturb  them  and  hinder  their  recovery.    It  is  important  that  they  re~ 
cover  from  the  cperatio  n  satisfactorily,  else  they  will  not  rnakie  s-'ofiicient  gains 
to  justify  the  trouole  and  expense. 

Confining  them  for  this  period  also  enalles  you  to  exa^iine  them  and  to 
treat  them  for  wind  puffs,  sho'old  these  puffs  appear.    All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  puncture  the  puffs  with  a  knife  and  apply  disinfectant  to  the  wound.     It  may 
te  necessary  to  do  this  a  second  time  as  wind  puffs  sometimes  form  twice. 

After  the  two-week  period  is  up  the  capons  may  "be  run  with  the  rest  of 
the  flock  and  fed  the  same  as  other  grov^ini,:  chicks.     Tliey  require  no  speciaJ  care 
or    feeding  during  the  growing  season. 

Capons  are  usus.lly  kept  until  they  are  alDout  10  months  old.    At  this  time 
the  market  is  at  its  "best  and  the  "birds  have  m^de  their  most  profita'ble  gains. 
You'll  find  suggestions  on  feeding,  and  killing  and  dressing  and  so  on  in  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  S49 .    Let  me  know  if  you  want  copies  of  this  "bulletin. 


^JC  3(C  Sjt  3|C      sfc  9jC  SfC 

AlTlTOUUCSi^/IElTT:      Your  Farm.  Re  oortor  at  Washington  has  just  iDrought  you  his  weekly 
poultry  report  from  the  "United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     If  you  want 
that  "bulletin  on  "Capons  and  Caponizing,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  849-F,  write  to 
Station  or  to  the  Department  of  Agric-alrarc  in  Washington. 
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KoTT  to  Porni  a  Coo-oera.t ive  Association. 


AI-TiTOUITCSIvSI'TT :      Todav  we  are  to  have  the  sixth  of  ovt  series  of  sixteen 
talks  on  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  marketing..-     This  series  eomes 
to  us  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricult-ure  through  your  farm  reporter  eX  Washingtonc    Daring  our  last 
two  talks,  you  recall,  we  learned  from  successful  and  unsuccessful  co- 
ops som.e  of  the  things  to  do  and  to  avoid  doing.    IkOY.'  we  are  dov/n  to  the 
question  of  forming  a  co-op.      How  should  we  go  about  it,  Mr.  Reporter?  ■ 


ITow  that  we  hav^  a  pretty  good  line  on  what  a  successful  co-op 
is  like,  we  comie  to  this  question  of  how  to  go  about  forming  one. 

Lot's  just  consider  o-orsolvcs  as  one  group  of  farmers  fig-aring 
on  starting  an  association  in  our  community.    And  let  Vsr,  3.  3.  Derrick, 
in  charge  of  the  extension  v/ork  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  give  us  a 
few  suggestions  on  what  to  do. 

A  coopera.tive  association  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means 
to  an  end.     As  Mr.  Derrick  says,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out 
wheth.er  we  really  need  an  association.     That  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
the  way  we  feel  about  it,  as  it  is  a  question  of  cold,  hard  facts. 

Will  it  be  possible  to  cut  the  present  costs  in  assembling  and 
grading  and  packing  our  stuff?    Will  we  be  able  to  save  oni transporta- 
tion, and  warehousing,  and  selling  through  a  cooperative  association? 
Have  we  local  leadership  with  enough  knowledge  of  the  particular  product 
we  have  to  sell  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  organizing  and  directing 
the  co-op . 

Few,   if  any,  of  us  can  answer  such  questions  off-hand. 
Mr.  Derrick  auggests  we  get  in  touch  with  the  County  Agent  and  the 
Sta,te  and  Federal  Research  and  Extension  people.    They  will  help  us 
determine  the  need. 

Suppose  wo  do  need  a  co-op.     Suppose  we  do  have  the  men  who 
can  get  behind  this  thing.     Then  the  question  is;  Can  we  get  enough 
bus-ihass?    Will  our  association  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  getting  big 
enough  volume  to  increase  o-'ur  bargaining  power  and    cut  the  market 
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costs  conrpajred  to  what  they  are  now?    Tllo  Extension  mon  and  other  educa- 
tional forces  will  help  us  make  a  survey  to  find  that  out. 

In  case  we  can't  get  enough,  it  may  he  to  our  advantage  to  join 
up  with  some  other  co-op  that  is  already  set  up.     It  is  perfectly  plain, 
if  there  are  too  majiy  associations  in  anj^  territory,  the  least  efficient 
ones  are  doomed  to  disaster. 

Mr.  Derrick  thinks  that  many  co-op  failimes  in  the  past  could 
have  "been  averted,  if  the  organizers  had  looked  these  questions  squarely 
in  the  face  at  the  start.    Even  if  there  is  enough  business  if  we  got 
it  all,  we  should  hear  in  mind  we  canH  expect  to  get  it  all.     It  will 
"be  a  long  time  before  any  farmers'  co-op  is  ever  able  to  get  100  per  cent 
of  the  business  in  its  territory.    How  much  is  actually  available?  0?hat's 
the  question. 

Say,  with  the  help  of  the  experts,  we  find  v/e  ha.ve  the  need,  and 
the  volume,  and  the  leadership.    The  next  thing  is  to  get  a  good  manager 
who  knows  the  commodity  our  a.ssociation  will  handle.     SomiC  associations 
have  paid  dearly  for  the  education  of  inexperienced  m^anagers.  Organization 
can't  take  the  place  of  efficient  management.    Mr.  Derrick  says,  Mever 
hire  a  poor  general -manager  because  he  is  cheap*    G-ood  management  is  wotth 
all  it  costs,  if  due  consideration  is  paid  to  getting  our  money's  worth. 
The  Extention  and  other  agricultural  forces  may  help  us  find  a  manager  who 
knows  selling  nrothods  and  markets  in  our  commodity. 

Then  there  is  t  e  question  of  money.     lUo  matter  hov/  small  the 
beginning,  Mr.  Derrick  insists,  we  should  develop  plans  to  olftain  ade- 
quate working  capital  with  provisions  for  reserve  funds  or  a  surplus 
to  meet  unforscen  emergencies. 

The  amount  of  capital  needed,  depends  on  the  kind  of  business. 
A  milk  a,ssociation,  where  there  is  a  quick  turn-over  and  frequent  settle.-  ^ 
ments,  might  need  less  capital  than  a  grain  organization  where  the  crop 
may  be  carried  almost  a  year.      The  Extension  and  other  educational  forces 
which  know  the  results  of  studies  of  co-ops  in  different  lines  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  may  be  able  to  tell  us  about  how  much  capital  we  will 
need  for  our  co-op  handling  our  kind  of  stuff  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

There  may  be  plenty  of  need  for  a  co-op.    There  may  be  enough  business 
around  about  to  keep  it  going.    We  may  be  able  to  get  a  good  manager,  and 
enough  to  finance  the  association  proxDerly.    But  we  may  .strike  rough  going 
soon,  if  we  don't  consider  the  members  generally  right  from  the  start  or 
before. 

Of  cdurse,  in  drawing  up  the  papers  for  the  association,  we  had 
better  see  that  it-  meeta^  the  requirements  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Law  and 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,    We  want  to  be  sure  our  oE-op  will  be  farmer 
owned  and  controlled  and  will  stay  that  way. 

Mr.  Derrick  points  out,  however,  that  it  may  be  necessary  first  of 
all  to  get  in  the  minds  of  our  farmers  the  main  aimdi  and  p-arposes  of  ouj? 
co-op.    He  believes  in  not  only  pointing  out  the' possibilities,  but  also 
the  limitations.    We  can't  expect  to  get  all  the  business  in  our  community. 
He  is  not  much  for  this  camp-meeting  style  of  forming  a  co-op.    Too  offe-en, 
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he  says,  he  has  seen  farmers  in  a  meeting  shouting  "Aj^'e,"  "Aye"  to  every 
proposal,  and  then  next  day  having  a  mental  relapse  and  wanting  to  "back 
down. 

He  thinks  we  will  get  further  in  the  long  run,  if  we  stick  to  a 
select  member  policy.    By  that,  he  means  we  don't  want  every  producer 
unless  that  producer  is  financially  aJble  and  cooperatively  minded  enough 
t o  marke t  t hr ough  ovt  association. 

In  s®me  cases,  farmers  have  their  production  credit  tied-up  with 
the  crop.     They  are  compelled  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible  outside  of  the 
association,  to  meet  their  obligations.     There  is  no  use  signing  up  a 
man,  whan  you  know  can't  deliver. 

Then  there  is  the  past  reputation  of  the  prospective  member  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.    We  want  members  who  have  shown  by  their 
moral  responsibility  in  past  coram^anity  efforts  that  they  are  good  cooper - 
ators. 


And  if  the  member  is  not  able  to  see  his  way  clear  to  sell  coop- 
eratively, Mr.  Derrick  says  he  should  not  bo  held  up  to  public  ridicule. 

Then  another  thing  we  should  provide  for  in  forming  our  co-op  and 
th§,t  is  to  arrange  so  that  members  can  got  market  information.     They  need 
as  complete  a  market  picture  of  the  commodity  as  possible.    The  County 
Agent  and  other  educational  agencies  will  help  ajialyze  the  market  informa- 
tion so  members  will  be  better  prepared  to  correctly  judge  the  sales 
policies  of  the  managem^  nt. 

Our  new  association  can  get  help  from  the  college  people  and 
extension  men  in  getting  a  system  of  accoimting  and  record  keeping  which 
will  be  uniform  with  other  associations  handling  our  comraodity.  The 
records  should  .speak  the  same  language,  so  it  will  be  easier  to  compare 
the  work  of  one  association  with  another  and  locate  troubles  8.nd  iron 
our  difficulties. 


It  may  also  be  well  to  boar  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  affiliat- 
ing our  association  with  other  associations  in  a  regianal  or  national 
chain  of  co-ops  with  a  central  selling  organization. 

Remomber  the  chief  things  to  bear  in  mind  in  f orming^co-op  are; 
First ^  the  association  must  be  needed;  Second,  it  must  have  adequate 
volume  of  business.    Third,  it  must  have  good  management.    Fourth,  it 
must  have  enough  capital.    Fifth  and  Sixth  it  needs  informed  members,  a 
select  member  policy,  and  market  information,  available  to  members  and 
prospective  members. 


AUIIOUUCEMEMT :    We  have  just  heard  how  to  form  a  co-op  as  outlined 
by  Mr.  B.  B.  Derrick,  in  charge  of  extension  for  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
The  responsibilities  of  members  and  directors  of  co-ops  will  be  the 
seventh" of  this  series  of  sixteen  talks  on  the  possibilities  of  coopera- 
tive marketing.     Station  ^acting  together  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board 

and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will  present  Number  Sevei 
at  this  time  next  week. 
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S'oeaMnp:  Time;     10  Kinutes. 

Dairy  Interview  llo.  U3;     DEV3L0PMMTS  I!!  C:^SS  ■.iAROTIHG-. 

Ai'I:T0Ul'7CSl.IS^TT ;     And  now  here  is  Your  7a.r:u  Reporter  at  Washington,  again,  to  bring 
you  reports  iresh  frora  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Today  is 
his  day  with  dairy  fejners;  ar.d  for  today's  interview  he  has  gone  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Scononics»    He  "brings  you  now  a  report  on  developments  in  cheese 
marketing,  as  he  learned  about  them  from  Mr.  Walter  J.  Venske,  a  Department 
economist.    Let's  hear  wha.t  you've  found  out,  :.'r.  Heporter. 

— ooOoo — 

One  of  these  days  some  enterprising  young  man  may  write  a  hook  about  the 
"Homance  of  the  American  Cheese  Industrj^"."    I  hope  he  does;  I  thinly  it  should 
make  a  very  interesting  hook.     As  such  books  go,  it  ought  to  "be  a  best-seller. 
I'm  S'ore  it  would  tell  us  a  good  msjiy  things  that  most  of  us  hadn't  Imown  or  hadn't 
thouglit  about. 

Just  take  for  instazice  the  -price  of  cheese.     As  a  popular"  expression  "the 
price  of  cheese"  is  famous;  but  how  man.}'"  'oeople  —  how  many  of  you  dairymen,  in 
fact  —  Iniow  how  the  price  of  cheese  is  established  from  week  to  week?    And  how 
many  of  you  know  how  our  present  system  developed? 

This  would  make  a  lively  story  in  itself,  and  I  want  to  talk  about  it  in  a 
minute.    But  first  let's  turn  back  with  Mr.  Venske  and  review  our  history  for  a 
moment , 

Mr.  Venske  told  me  that  the  American  cheese  business  in  the  United  States — 
remember,  we're  speaking  now  of  American  cheese  —  started  in  Hew  York,  back  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  soon  spread  to  Wisconsin.     For  many  years  now, 
the  industry  has  been  centered  in  Wisconsin  where  there  are  approximately  2,000 
factories  producing  aroijjid  oQ  per  cent  of  all  the  Amsricaji  cheese  made  in  this 
co-antry.     Two  or  three  ye.ars  ago  the  percentage  was  even  higher  than  this.  But 
within  the  last  few  years  more  and  more  Wisconsin  milk  has  been  sold  as  fluid 
milk.     Cheese  production  has  declined  slightly,  and  other  sections  have  been 
taking  up  the  slack.    The  industry  has  been  spreading  out  —  spreading  to  the 
South  and  to  the  West,  especially.    Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  pos- 
sibilities of  the  next  few  years  will  be  the  way  the  South  develops  its  newly- 
found  industry. 
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I  might  add,  since  Mr.  Venske  remarked  a'bout,  it,  that  you  might  also  v;atch 
the  Far  West.     Taire  the  Tillamook  valley  of  Oregon  for  example.     In  that  valley 
are  25  cheese  factories,  operated  mider  a  cooperative  arrangement.     They  maxket 
their  cheese  cooperatively  under  their  own  "brand,  and  their  success  has  an  out- 
ststiding  feature  of  the  industry's  recent  expansion. 

However,  if  you  want  to  study  developments  in  the  m.arketing  of  American 
cheese  you  almost  have  to  go  hack  to'  the  State  v;here  the  industry  has  thrived  the 
most. 

"A3  goes  ITisconsin,  so  goes  the  co^^mtry,"  is  still  pretty  true  of  the 
Araerican  cheese  business . 

Mr.  Venske  first  pointed  out  some  traditional  differences  hetv/een  methods 
of  mxarketing  hutter  and  methods  of  marketing  cheese.     Cheese  is  NOT  shipped  direct 
to  the  "big  wholesale  markets,  as  hutter  is.     Instead,  it  is  assemhled  "by  so-called 
assemblers,  men  who  usually  operate  strings  of  warehouses.     These  assemblers 
coiTrnonly  send  out  trucks  to  haul  the  clieese  into  their  warehouses  —  and  there 
they  grade  it,  paraffine  it,  and  then  store  it,  or  sell  it  imiiiediately . 

Another  distinct  difference  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  cheese  produced 
is  cured  and  stored  right  in  the  producing  centers.    On  the  other  hand,  butter  is 
stored  at  CONSUiniTG-  p.arkets,  for  the  most  part. 

How,  how  i_s  the  price  of  cheese  determined?    If  you  have  lived  in  the 
city  of  Plymouth,  Wisconsin,  you  may  know  all  about  the  price  of  cheese.    But  if 
you  haven't,  the  chajices  are  that  you  don't. 

You  ujiderstpiid  that  in  speal-iing  of  price  quotations  here  we're  talking 
about  prices  paid  the  cheese  factory,  not  wholesale  price  or  reta.il  price.  "'Ir, 
Venske  told  me  that  the  quotations  on  which  cheese  is  bought  from,  factories  are 
established  on  two  so-called  cheese  "boards,"  both  of  which  are  located  in  the 
same  city,  Plymouth,  Wisconsin.     These  quotations  govern  the  basic  buying  price 
of  American  cheese  not  only  in  Wisconsin,  but  throughout  the  country. 

"Some  yeaXQ  ago,"  V.r,  Venske  said,   "almost  every  cheese  town  in  Wisconsin 
had  its  ovrn  cheese  board.     The  factory  men  would  come  in  with  their  cheese  and 
sell  to  the  highest  bidders.    However,  in  the  last  10  to  15  ^''ears  the  number  of 
boards  has  dwindled  rapidly,  uatil  there  are  only  two  left.     They  aj:-e  the 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange,  and  the  Farm.ers'   Call  Board. 

The  Exchange,  which  is  the  m.ore  important  of  the  two,   is  often  referred 
to  as  the  dealers'  board;   the  members  e.re  -?dl  cheese  dealers  or  representatives 
of  finms  manufacturing  package  cheese,  comm.only  known  as  process  cheese.  This 
board  establishes  the  quotations  on  the  large  styles;  Plats,  Twins,  Cheddars,  and 
Daisies. 

Uow,  the  "board"  itself  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  common  blackboard, 
marked  up  with  white  lines.     On  the  left  side  are  listed  the  cheese  concerns 
offering  cheese  for  sale.     On  the  top  and  across,  are  the  different  styles;  such 
as  Tv/ins,  or  Daisies.    Wlien  a  dealer  offers  cheese  for  sale,  his  offer  is  written 
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opposite  Ms  nane  and  directly  under  the  stvle  he  offers.    Finally,  there  is  ?n 
auLctioneer,  whose  duty  is  to  sell  this  offering  to  the  highest  hidder.     The  price 
at  which  the  largest  quantity  of  any  style  is  sold  "becomes  the  quotation.     In  the 
event  of  no  saJes,  prices  of  the  previous  vzeeh  caj"ry  over. 

Both  of  the  hoexds,  hy  the  way, meet  on  S'ridpjrs,  and  the  quotations  thus 
established  stg^id  as  the  "basic  "b^j^^^'-ing  prices  for  cheese  during  the  following  week. 

The  mem'bers  of  the  Psjrnersi   Call  Board  are  representatives  of  cheese 
factories  and  dealers,  "but  only  the  factories  are  allo'ved  to  sell  cheese  on  the 
"board;   the  dealers  "being  "b^jying  merrhers  only. 

C^uotations  on  this  "boa.rd  govern  the  "basic  "b-ir;-ing  prices  for  the  so-cpdled 
smell  sizes  of  cheese:  such  a.s  Young  jtr^ericas,  Longliorns,  Square  prints  aid  the 
5-po-'jnd  Loaf. 

lUr,  Vens-ie  ex^plalned  that  cheese  de-alrrrs  aren't  lD0"i;nd  "by  quotations  es- 
taJblished  on  these  two  Boards,  "but  that  the  qjiotp.tions  r.orely  serve  as  a  "b.asis 
for  "buying  operations. 

Well,  so  much  for  the  matter  of  price.     I've  given  you  a  rather  shetchy 
pictijre,  but  it  may  help  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  present  s^/stem,  Tzhich  has 
develoj)ed  through  a  process  of  evolution. 

iJo77  let's  tahe  a  "brief  looh  at  two  other  developments  I!r.  Venske  mentioned. 
One  is  the  processing  of  cheese,  v;hich  V7as  "begun  a'bout  10  yeaTs  a.go,  in  1920. 

In  case  .you  don't  alread,y  Imov;  it,  this  is  a  "blending  process.     They  taJ-:e 
different  gTades  of  cheese  and  "blend  them^  together;  and  thus  they  are  a.hle  to 
produce  a  ■uniform  product  the  yeaj"  axo'and. 

The  cheese  trade  estimates  that  from.  30  to  50  per  cent  of  all  original 
jtoierican  type  cheese  is  nov/  processed,  !-:r.  Yenske  told  m.e.     This  meaiis  aj-ound  lUO 
million  pounds  a  yeaj*. 

Another  recent  developm.ent  is  found  in  the  numher  of  m.ergers  occurring 
within  the  last  few  yeejrs.    ITot  only  pj'e  factories  mierging,to  form  larger  facto- 
ries, "but  assem"blers  aiid  processors  as  well  axe  comibining  to  form,  larger 
organizations. 

i-Tow,  my  time  is  up.  If  ai^y  of  you  v;ould  like  to  get  further  details  on 
any  question  this  report  ma^"  suggest  to  you,  nrite  to  m.e  in  caJ'e  of  Station  , 


or  \7rite  direct  to  the  Division  of  Poultry  and  Dairy  products.  Bureau  of  Ag-1- 
c-dlt-oral  Economics,  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculti-re ,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

— ooOoo — 

i2T!T0UjT CSixSMT i    That  ^vas  Your  Jarm.  Reporter  a>t  Washington,  reporting  to  you  on 
the  suDject,   "Developm.ents  in  Cheese  Marketing. "    This  concludes  Your  Heporter' s 
radio  chats  for  this  week,  "but  he'll  "be  with  us  again  IJonda:,^,  at  which  tim.e  he 
will  have  a  fresh  "batch  of  timely  information  for  livestoclimien, 
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Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 

WHAT^S  THE  BEST  TII£S  TO  CUT  HAY? 

OPEITma  A^ItvTOUITOEIvIEITTt    ^That  is  the  iDest  time  to  cut  hay?    That^s  the  timely 
subject  your  Washington  Farm  Reporter' is  going  to  discuss  at  this  time. 
The  green  light  has  flashed,  so  I'll  put  the  Reporter  on  the  air,  and  let 
him  start  the  program. 

— oOo— 

While  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  the  other  day  a  messenger  walked  in 
and  handed  me  a  telegram  which  read: 

please  "broadcast  some  information  on  the  "best  time  to  cut  hay." 

That  message  was  from  a  farmer  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  where  they  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  *  *  *  and  I  knew  that  he 
wanted  as  definite  facts  as  possible.    But  he  had  asked  for  information  which 
depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the  kind  of  hay  he  was  raising  and  he  did  not 
mention  that  in  his  telegram.     So  I  had  to  give  him  what  you  may  call  a 
"ouck-shot"  reply.    By  that  I  moaji  I  told  him  enough  to  cover  plenty  of 
territory  in  m-uch  the  same  way  that  a  load  from  one  of  my  shot  guns  hits  every 
ring  in  the  target  as  well  as  the  "builds  eye.     I  had  to  mention  the  general 
principles  involved  and  sent  him  8  different  bulletins  on  8  different  kinds  of 
hay  ranging  from  alfalfa  to  Johnson  grass.    iJo  doubt  a  good  many  farmers 
and  stockmen  are  now  facing  this  same  problem^  so  I  shall  mention  the  res^uLts 
of  my  consultations  with  three  important  branches  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, one  of  which  gives  special  attention  to  forage  crops,  another  to 
feeding  livestock,  and  the  third  to  the  grading  of  hay.    lou  will  be  as  much 
interested  probably  as  I  was  to  learn  that  those  three  separate  divisions  of 
the  department  practically  agreed  on  the  essential  point  as  to  the  time  of 
cutting  hay. 

I'll  tell  you  what  that  big  point  is  in  Just  a  minute.  Right  now  I 
want  to  tell  you  some  of  the  interesting  things  I  found  out  from  Dr.  A.  J. 
Pieters  in  charge  of  Uncle  Sam's  forage  crop  division. 

Alfalfa  is  the  principal  hay  crop  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
in  a  few  other  scattered  sections.    Red  clover  and  timothy  take  first  place 
in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  United  States,  while  the  southeast  gets 
splendid  hay  crops  from  lespedeaa,  cowpeas,  soybeans  and  Johnson  and  Sudan 
grasses.     In  addition  to  the  ones  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  still  other  hay 
crops  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  even  an  overlapping  of  the 
sections. 
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IToT/  for  the  question— — -tii/hat^s  the  "best  time  to  cut  hay? 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Pioters.    "That  depends  on  what  you  want.    If  you 
want  a  ho.y  that  is  high  in  protein,  and  high  in  water  content,  then  it  will 
"be  necessary  to  cut  the  hay  while  it  is  young  and  juicy,  and  "before  it  dries 
up.    On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  cutting  a  legume  hay  such  as  soyheans  and 
Want  the  value  of  the  oil  in  the  "beans,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
sacrifice  some  of  the  early  tenderness  in  order  to  get  the  increase  in  "beans 
and  oil, " 

Pulling  a  "bulletin  from  his  "bookcase,  Dr,  Pieters  said,  "Som^etimes 
insect  and  post  trou'bles  help  decide  the  "best  time  to  cut  hays.    That  is 
true  of  red  clover  in  some  sections  of  the  country.    The  clover-flower 
midge  lays  its  eggs  in  the  head  of  the  red  clover,  and  if  these  eggs  are 
allowed  to  hatch,  and  the  little  worm.s  are  allowed  to  fall  back  to  the 
ground,  they  are  apt  to  go  through  a  cycle  and  emerge  as  adult  flies  in 
time  to  lay  more  eggs  to  infest  still  more  clover.    Cutting  red  clover  before 

these  eggs  hatch-  ^helps  control  the  clover-flower  midge  which  is  a 

troublesome  pest  in  some  red  clover  sections." 

I  v\ras  o.nxious  to  hoar  Dr.  pieters  say  something  on  the  subject  of 
cutting  alfalfa,  so  I  brought  up  that  question. 

"Wc»ro  cutting  alfalfa  a  little  earlier  than  wo  used  to,"  was  his 
opening  statement, "but",  he  said,  "It»s  possible  to  cut  alfalfa  so  early 
that  the  cutting  will  seriously  affect  the  stand  of  the  crop.    Alfalfa  is 
a  legume  plant  that  is  high  in  protein,  and  if  cut  for  hay  while  it  is 
yo^g,  juicy,  and  tender  the  protein  content  may  be  unusually  high,  but 
that  early  cutting  is  not  recorainended  because  it  shortens  the  life  of  the 
plants  producing  the  hay.    In  other  words,  many  hay  plants  would  make 
a  better  quality  of  hay  if  cut  early,  but  the  early  cutting,  in  some 
instances,  would  be  like  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  — 
Not  best  for  the  future.    Most  alfalfa  growers  today  wait  until  the.re  is 
quite  a  sprinkling  of  blooms  before  cutting." 

Lespedeza  is  a  splendid  legume  hay  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
but  it's  often  cut  too  late.    This  late  cutting  is  one  of  the  things 
responsible  for  such  a  small  amount  of  leafy  material  in  lespedeza  hay. 
Lespedeza  is  allowed  to  reseed  itself  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
Ytoere  this  is  practiced,  it»s  necessary  to  let  the  plants  reach  a  stage 
of  maturity  before  cutting. 

The  time  of  cutting  hay  is  also  governed  by  the  amount  of  rushing 
faim  work  at  the  time  the  hay  is  ready  to  cut. 

All  of  the  things  I  have  mentioned,  and  even  still  others,  have  to 

be  taken  into  consideration  before  we  can  answer  the  question  

V/hat's  the  best  time  to  cut  hay? 

That  question  reminds  me  that  cutting  hay  is  not  a  matter  of  Tl^ffi, 
but  a  stage  of  growth  and  development  in  the  plant,    When  the  plant  roa.ches 

that  particular  stage  it»s  ready  to  cut  for  hay  regardless  of  whether  , 

the  time  is  March  or  December  whether  the  plant  is  alfalfa  or  timothy!— 

or  whether  the  place  is  I'lorida  or  Oregon, 
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In  closing  the  intervie-??  on  the  time  or  stage  of  cutting  hay,  Dr. 
Pieters  said,  "  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  quality  of  much  of  the  hay 
produced  in  this  country  could  be  improved  hy  simply  cutting  the  hay  a 
little  earlier  than  most  of  the  hay  is  cut  at  the  present  time." 

I  asked  for  a  more  definite  statement  and  he  referred  me  to  a 
numher  of  publications  which  1*11  offer  you  at  the  end  of  the  program. 
Have  pencil  and  paper  ready. 

Mr.  ¥.  H.  Black,  in  charge  of  "beef-cattle  investigations  for  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  feeding  hays 
to  animals  so  I  asked  him  for  a  statement.    He  said  that  ho  agreed  with 
Dr.  Pieters  -that  the  quality  of  most  of  the  hay  produced  could  be  im- 
proved by  cutting  a  little  earlier. 

The  third  and  last  road  led  me  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Hostennan  of  the  Bi:-reau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.    One  of  his  Jobs  is  to  grade  hays.     I  asked 
him  the  same  question  about  the  time  of  cutting  hay,  and  his  reply 

agreed  with  Dr.  Pieters  and  Mr.  Black  THAT  THE  qUALITY  OF  rUCH  OF 

Om  HAY  COULD  BE  mPROVED  BY  CUTTING  THE  HAY  A  LITTLE  EARLIER. 

Now  of  course,  you  want  to  know —  HOW  MUCH  EARLIER?    And  there  are 
so  many  things  wrapped  up  in  that  part  of  the  question  that  I  *m  going  to 
offer  you  the  bulletins  at  this  time  and  let  you  write  for  the  ones  that 
fit  in  to  your  hay  making  program.    When  they  come,  you  can  study  out  the 
advantages  of  cutting  at  the  different  stages  and  select  the  one  th£.t  best 
suits  your  program.    Here  they  go. 

PRODUCING  HIC-H-C-RADE  ALPALEA  HAY  is  Earners'  Bulletin  lIo.l53S-F. 

RED-CLOVER  CULTuHE  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo.l339-E. 

SOYBEAtT  SEED  AMD  HAY  PRODUCTION  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.l605-E. 

CUTTING-  TH/iOTHY  HAY  is  Earners'  Bulletin  No.  990-E. 

LESPEDSZA  AS  A  FORAGE  CROP  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.ll43-F. 

COWPEAS,  LTTILIZATION  is  Farmer.-"  Bulletin  No.ll53-F. 

JOHNSON  GRASS  FOR  HAY  is  Ia.:rr^.crs'  Bulletin  No.l597-F. 

SUDAN  GRASS-  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 1126-^. 

ITell  folks,  I  haven't  answered  the  question  directly  because  I 
didn't  have  tLme,  but  I  have  told  you  to  cut  hay  a  little  earlier. 

— Oo— 

CLOSING  ANLTOUNCEMENT ;    You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  Earn  Reporter 

programs  broadcast  from  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture.  You  are  invited  to  write  this  station  for  copies 
of  the  bulletins  mentioned  in  this  talk. 
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Crops  and  Soils  Interview  Ho>  44;  World  Sliifts  in  Wheat. 


AFiJOUUCEIvIMT;    All  of  us,  including  yom*  farm  reporter  at  Washington, 
have  Deen  hearing  a  good  hit  about  wheat  lately.    He  has  been  talking 
directly  ?ath  the  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  have  given  him  a  general  picture  of  world  wheat  production  and  con- 
sumption.    It  interested  him.    He  thiiikis  it  will  interest  us  Go 

ahead,  Mr,  Reporter,    Tell  us  about  it  

Tliere  have  been  big  changes  in  the  world's  wheat  production  in 
the  last  few  years.     Since  we  grow  more  than  we  eat  here  at  home,  those 
changes  have  been  very  important  to  our  wheat  farmers.    The  prices  our  wheat 
farmers  get  are  affected  by  the  wheat  our  competitors  in  other  couatrics 
grow  and  t-ie  wheat  our  customers  in  other  countries  eat. 

Fno  grows  the  world* s  wheat?    And  who  eats  it?    Why  is  it  some 
people  are  telling  us  there  is  need  to  adjust  wheat  acreage?    I  asked 
Dr.  0.  C.  Stine,  of  the  Statistical  Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment oi  Agriculture,  to  outline  to  me  what  has  been  happening,  in  wheat, 
over  this  little  old  globe  of  ours. 

Tlie  folios  in  most  of  the  countries  of  western  Europe  donH  grow 
enough  wheat  to  feed  their  people.    They  furnish  a  big  market  for  the 
surplus  wheat  of  countries  Which  grow  more  than  they  need  at  home. 

Since  the  World  War,  some  of  those  v/estern  European  f amors  grow 
less  wheat  than  they  used  to.    They  have  found  it  hard  to  compete  with 
the  big-scale  wheat  farmers  of  other  countries.    They  have  put  land  to 
other  crops  or  let  it  ran  to  pasture  for  dairy  herds.    But  other  European 
wheat  producers  have  been  encouraged  to  increase  output  by  government 
bounties.    The  aim  is  to  make  these  couatries  self-sufficient  in  wheat 
production  -  or  as  nearly  self-sufficient  as  possible. 

The  people  of  those  countries  have  been  eating  more  wheat.  'The 
population  in  the  cities  has  grown  faster  than  the  population  on  the  farms. 
That  has  been  causing  an  increased  demand.     So  far,  that  sounds  well. 
That  has  meant  a  bigger  demand  for  wheat. 

And  thatcis  not  the  whole  of  it.    Before  the  World  War,  the  chief 
sources  of  supplying  that  demand  of  the  wheat-short  countries  of  western 
Europe  wore  Russia,  the  great  Danube  valley  region,  and  British  India. 

Russia,  before  the  war,  was  one  of  the  biggest  wheat-producing 
and  wheat- exporting  countries  in  the  world.    In  recent  years,  however, 
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(All  Regions) 

■    There  are  lots  oflOther  products  often  wasted  which  ?/ill  m^^e  equally 
good  feed  for  v/inter •    But  before  I  go  any  further,  perhaps  I'd  "better  qualify 
these  statements  a.  little.     I  guess  all  of  you  londerstand,  though,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  roughage,  either  dry  or  in  silage  form,  that  is  sufficient  hy 
itself.    Practically  enny  roughage  needs  to  he  supplemented  by  a  pound  or  two 
of  cottonseed  meal,  or  some  similar  high-protein  feed. 

Nov/  let's  mention  a  few  more  of  those  possibilities  in  the  winter  fee^ 
line.    ^Dke  hay,  for  instance.    Hay  that  has  "been  badly  damaged  by  rain  in 
the  process  of  curing,  may  "Bse::partly  saved  by  putting  it  in  a  silo. 

Or  take  straw.    The  most  important  thing  is  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
stacked,  or  blown  into  the  barn. 

In  some  southern  and  eastern  states  they  "top"  their  corn.     That  is, 
they  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  stalks  "tefore  the  corn  is  really  ripe  and  store 
these  tops  a.way.    They  make  good  feed. 

If  corn  is  cut  and  shocked,  the  bettor  you  set  up  and  tic  the  shocks, 
of  course,  the  better  feed  you'll  have.     If  shocked  corn  is  husked  out,  cut  up 

 and  sufficient  water  added  it  ma,y  be  made  into  silage  which  has  about  l/s 

to  1/2  value  of  regular  corn  silage  for  v/intoring  mature  cattle. 

Aloig  about  the  first  of  September  you'll  be  cutting  t-ie  red  clover 
in  your  grain  stubble  for  the  benefit  of  your  next  year's  stand.    Tliis  v/ill 
make  good  feed  for  the  winter,  also. 

In  the  South  there  are  cottonstalks;  in  the  southwest  there  are  prickly 
pear  and  other  dry  land  plants;  and  in  beet  grov/ing  sections  there  are  beet 
tops  and  triimnings.     Then  there  is  the  refuse  from  corn  c-^jnneries,  and  pea 
canneries;  the  pomace  from  cider  and  vinegar  works;  cull  apples,  either  fresh 
or  made  into  silage. 

In  fact,  you  can  almost  say  that  cattle  vail  make  good  use  of  anythir]g 
that  is  not  poisonous.     Tl-iere  ARE  a  few  thi'igs  which  won't  do  them  much  good. 
One  is  sugar  cane  bagasse  and  the  other  is  peanut  hulls.    Neither  has  much, 
if  any,  feeding  value. 

Someone  was  asking  me  the  other  day  a"bout  shredded  fodder.     I  told  him 
that  it  made  good  feed  and  that  cattle  seem  to  oat  it  more  readily.  V/hether 
roughages,  in  general,  should  be  chopped  up  or  ground  up,  hinges  on  this 
question:  Will  cattle  eat  enough  more  of  the  material  \7hen  it  is  cut  up  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  cutting?    For  instance,  if  a  fellow  has  feed  worth  $5  a 
ton  and  the  cattle  vdll  eat  half  of  it  as  it  is;  then  it  won't  pay  him  to 
spend  $3  a  ton  for  grinding.    He  would  be  losing  50  cents  on  the  job.  It 
might,  however,  pay  him  to  grind  at  a  cost  of  $2.     Or  it  might  not,  depending 
on  whether  he  could  get  other  feed  dioapor  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

You'll  find  valuable  tips  on  this  question,  as  well  as  on  other  cattle 
feeding  questions,  in  farmers'  Bulletin  llo,  1549-F,  "Feeding  Cattle  for  Beef." 
Drop  me  a  line  and  1^11  see  that  a  copy  is  mailed  to  you. 
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And  now  let's  return  to  tile  present  for  a  few  moments.     I  just  want 
to  put  in  3  good  word  for  shade •    ^ry  to  provide  some  shade  for  all  stock 

this  time  of  year  it's  a  mighty  good  investment.    Hogs  need  it  especially, 

hut  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  chickens  need  it  as  welli 

If  your  hog  lot  isn't  favored  with  good  natural  shade — which  is  the 

"best  kind  take  my  tip  and  build  a  temporary  shelter  for  the  hot  weather. 

A  good  temporary  shelter  can  te  cheaply  and  easily  huilt  by  setting  some  posts 

 building  a  framework  about  3'.l/2  to  4  feet  from  the  ground  and  covering 

it  to  a  depth  of  about  2  feet  with  straw,  hay,  weeds,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
This  kind  of  shade  is  cheaper  and  better  than  boards.     It  allo?;s  the  rain  to 
trickle  through  and  lay  the  dust;  and  there's    always  plenty  of  dust  wherever 
hogs  lie. 

Hie  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  some  simple  shelter  of  this 
sort;  and  you'll  find  plans  for  a  very  cheap  suainer  shelter  in  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  1490-F,  called  "Hog-Lot  Equipment." 

I  asked  a  friend  yesterday  how  he  managed  to  get  so  much  service  out 
of  his  work  horses.    He  has  some  of  the  hardest- working  horses  in  the  county 
and  yet  they  always  seem  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 

He  told  me  that  "regularity"  is  his  watchword  this  time  of  year.  He 
thinks  it  is  very  important  to  feed  and  water  regularly. 

And  not  onlyihat,  but  he  gives  horses  a  special  summer  ration.  Knowing 
that  the  size  of  the  horse's  stomach  is  rather  limited  he  feeds  concentrated 
feeds  to  supply  energy  for  work,  and  gives  roughage  sparingly,  preferably  at 
night  after  the  day's  work  is  done.    Tor  horses  on  hard  work,  he  tells  me  ho 

feeds  from  1  1/4  to  1  1/3  pounds  of  grain  a  day  per  100  pounds  live  weight  

and  11/4  pounds  of  hay  a  day  per  100  pounds  live  weight. 

Here  are  some  of  his  rules.    Use  nothing  but  clean,  good-quality  feed. 

Water  the  horses  before  and  after  feeding  ,and  also  late  at  night  unless  the 

horses  can  get  water  in  the  pasture.     In  very  hot  v;eather,  y;ater  the  horses 
while  they're  working  in  the  field.    But  never  water  when  animals  are  very 
warm.    Let  them  cool  off  first. 

He  also  offers  a  suggestion  about  grooming  in  hot  vreather.    He  says 
that  a  daily  grooming  is  especially  important  at  this  time  of  year.      He  sug- 
gests that  "it^s  a  good  idea  to  sponge  off  the  work  horse's  shoulders  every 
day,  in  addition  to  the  regular  combing  and  brushing.    Also  clean  the  collar 
and  all  bearing  points  of  the  harness,  to  help  prevent  chafing  and  sore  should- 
ers. 

A  good  publication  to  have  handy  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1419-F,  call- 
ed, "Care  and  Management  of  Farm  Work  Horses."    Let  me  know  if  you  want  a  copy. 

AimOUNCE^ylElTT:  Your  Farm  Reporter,  spokesman  for  the  U-  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Station  has  just  brought  you  his  livestock  talk.    He  mentioned 

three  bulletins  to-dayi  "Feeding  Cattle  for  Beef,"    Farmers"  Bulletin  ¥0. 
1549-F;  "Hog-Lot  Equipment,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1490-F;  and  I'Caro  and"\Maiiago- 
©ont..of  Fhrn  :.?ork  Hcrsaa,"  ■  Fnrraors*  Pwllotin  lTo/1419-F. 

Send  your  requests  for  these  bulletins  to  Station   or  to  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  in  %shington. 
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Speaking  Time:    10  minutes. 

Poultry  Interview  No,  44;    EmCT  OF  MOLT  ON  EGG  PRODUGTIOH 

AmOUNCEMEigT !    And  now,  for  the  next  10  minutes,  we  hear  again  from  Your 
Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,    To-day  is  his  day  with  poultry  raisers, 
and  ho  brings  you  at  this  time  interesting  answers  to  questions  about 

molting,  and  the  effect  of  molt  on  egg  production.    Why  does  a  hen  molt  

and  how?    How  should  a  poultryman  takie  care  of  his  flock  at  molting  time? 
Is  there  any  way  to  turn  the  molt  from  a  liability  to  an  ^sset?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  about  which  he»s  been  chatting  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Leo  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,    And  now,  let's  hear  what  he 
has  to  say.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

Y/hen  a  hen  molts  she  is  taking  her  vacation  and  at  the  same  time 

she  is  getting  herself  a  brand  new  coat  of  feathers.    Now  I  don't  suppose 
anyone  will  begrudge  the  hen  either  her  rest  or  her  new  coat.     If  we 

had  our  own  way  about  it,  we  might  arrange  things  differently  'but  we  don't. 

Mother  Nature  has  fixed  it  so  that  the  hen  gets  this  rest  period  in  the 
summer, and  early  fall,  and  that's  that.    You  can't  stop  a  hen  from  molting. 

However,  you  can  help  the  hen  to  get  through  the  molt  quicker  than 
she  would  do  without  help.    You  can,  by  proper  feeding  and  good  management, 
get  her  bad:  to  laying  as  soon  as  possible.    And  of  course,  the  sooner 
the  better  as  far  as  your  poultry  profits  are  concerned. 

This  was  the  theme  of  Mr.  Lee's  remarks,  and  then  he  went  on  to 
give  me  the  details. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  molt  -period  takes  from  two  to  three  months. 
The  exact  time  depends  on  several  things.     It  depends  on  the  breeding  be- 
hind the  hen,  for  one  thing.    It  depends  on  the  time  the  molt  begins,  for 
another.    And  then  it  depends  on  the  feeding  and  condition  of  the  hen. 

Obviously  then,  we  want  hens  of  good  breeding  hens  that  have 

been  bred  for  late  molting.    We  want  late  molters,  because  it's  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  hen  which  starts  to  molt  in  July  or  August  takes  longer 
to  molt  than  a  hen  which  doesn't  star*  until  September  or  October,  And 
third,  we  want  to  feed  hens  well  and  to  see  that  they  are  in  the  best  of 
condition  at  this  time  of  year, 

Mr,  Lee  put  it  this  way:    "Anything  that  will  make  a  hen  stop  laying 
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during  the  simner  months,"  he  said,  "throws  her  into  a  molt.     So  the 
poultry  raiser's  problem  is  to  provide  conditions  that  will  keep  hens 
laying  well  into  the  summer.     If  the  hen  stops  laying  now,  in  July  or 
early  August,  she  will  not  "begin  laying  again  until  vdnter." 

And  here's  another  thing  to  he  thinking  about  at  this  time.  The 
fact  is  that  early  molters  are  us'oally  poorer  producers  and  late  molters 
are  the  better  producers.    Mr.  Lee  points  out  that  this  indicates  that 
egg  production  of  a  flock  can  be  improved  by  selecting  the  late  molters 
for  breeding  stock  next  winter.    Hens  molting  in  October  and  November 
produce  nearly  twice  as  many  winter  eggs,  on  the  average,  and  50  per  cent 
more  eggs  for  the  entire  year,  than  hens  which  molt  in  July. 

He  also  reminded  me  that  it  usually  pays  to  cull  out  hens  which 
start  to  molt  in  June  and  July.    Those  which  start  to  molt  early  in  August 
may  or  may  not  he  culled,  depending  upon  how  close  you  cull  your  flock. 
And  those  which  do  not  start  to  molt  until  after  the  middle  of  August 
are  us^ually  good  producers,  although  the  very  best  producers  usually 
lay  well  into  the  first  part  of  September,  or  even  later. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  his  answer  to  that  question:     Is  there  any 
way  to  turn  the  molt  from  a  liability  into  an  asset?    Molting  becomes  an 
asset  when  it  is  used  as  a  guide  in  culling.    And  it  is  one  of  the  most 
iii5)ortant  guides  we  have. 

He  added,  however,  that  you  want  to  remember  that  care  and  manage- 
ment have  quite  a  bit  to  do  with  time  of  molting.     In  other  words,  give 
the  hen  a  fair  break  before  you  decide  to  get  rid  of  her.    Remember  that 
anything  which  stops  egg  production  tends  to  bring  on  the  molt.  Moving 
hens  into  another  house  is  one  thing  which  is  likely  to  start  molting. 
And  underfeeding  is  another. 

Now  for  the  important  question:    Y/hat  sort  of  care  does  the  hen 
needvat  molting  time? 

Well,  Mr.  Lee  says  that  the  same  feeds  which  give  good  egg  pro- 
duction are  also  best  adapted  to  growing  new  feathers.    This  means  plenty 
of  mash  feed  during  the  molt.    Mash  is  the  egg-producing  and  high-protein 
part  of  the  ration.    Avoid  extreme  changes,  either  in  the  ration  or  in 
the  method  of  feeding.    Don't  move  the  hens  to  a  new  house,  and  don't 
confine  hens  which  have  been  used  to  free  range.    Any  such  change  is  apt 
to  throw  the  hen  into  a  premature  molt. 

Here  are  a  few  concrete  suggestions  Mr,  Lee  gave  me.    Provide  a 
constant  supply  of  mash,  he  said.    Use  scratch  feed  sparingly  so  that  the 
hens  will  eat  more  mash  than  scratch  feed.    The  best  proportion  of  mash  and 
scratch  feed  depends  upon  how  the  hens  have  previously  been  fed  and  upon 
their  physical  condition.    But,  in  any  case,  see  that  the  mash  malces  up  from 
one~.half  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  feed. 

A  good  T/ay  to  get  hens  to  eat  more  mash  is  to  feed  one  light  meal 
of  moist  mash  every  day  in  addition  to  keeping  dry  mash  available  ail' the 
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time.  It»s  also  a  good  idea  to  mix  this  moist  mash  with  milk  instead 
of  Water  during  the  molting  period.  This  makes  it  more  palatable  and 
the  hens  will  generally  eat  more  of  it. 

Green  feed  is  another  important  part  of  the  siommer  and  early  fall 
ration.    Mr.  Lee  says  it  is  a  hig  help  in  keeping  the  hens  in  good  con- 
dition while  they  are  renewing  their  feathers. 

Of  course,  this  same  plan  of  feeding  and  management,  which  puts 
hens  in  good  condition  for  molting,  also  helps  to  keep  up  good  summer 
egg  production.    The  big  items  are  plenty  of  mash,  feeding  of  milk:,  good 
sanitation  in  houses  and  yards,  and  good  ventilation.    Be  on  the  lookout 

for  lice  and  mites.    Keep  the  houses  clean  spray  or  paint  the  roosts  if 

you  see  signs  of  mites  use  sodito  fluoride  dip  or  powder  to  kill  lice. 

Also,  says  Mr.  Lee,  break  up  all  broody  hens  promptly,  so  that 
they  will  get  back  to  egg  prod-oxition  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  emphasized  the  fact  that  any  neglect  in  management  at  this  time 
of  year  will  immediately  slow  up  egg  production.    And  of  course  once  the 
hens  stop  laying,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them  to  lay  again  until 
late  fall  or  winter, 

lUTm  Lee  mentioned  two  bulletins  that  you  might  want  to  write  for. 
One  is  called  "Feeding  Chickens,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1541~F;  and  the  other 
is  "Farm  Po^dltry  Raising,"  Famers»  Bulletin  No.  1524^F. 

***** 

AliiJOulTC SIvZEM' ;    That  concludes  Your  Farm  Re-oorter ' s  report  to  poultry 
raisers.    If  you  would  like  to  have  copies  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  1541-F 

and  Farmers*  Bulletin  1524-F,  write  to  Station   or  to  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  and  they  will  be  mailed  to  you. 
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YOUR  'FmH  KEPORTER  AT  WASKIN&TOIT.  IPfaursday,  July  17,  1930. 

POSSIBILITIES  or  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING: 


No.  7>        Responsibilities  of  Co-op  Memljers  and  Directors. 

AM0IMCE|ffi!'5T?     Station   is  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Earm  Board 

and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  presenting  a  series  of  six- 
teen talks  on  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  marketing.    These  talks  come 
to  us  through  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington.    Last  week,  you  recall,  we 
had  the  sixth  of  the  series  telling  us  how  to  go  about  forming  a  co-op. 
Today  in  the  seventh,  we  arc  to  hear  something  of  the  responsibilities  of 
members  and  directors  of  faraisrs*  associations.  

****** 

How  many  parts  are  there  to  a  co-operative  association? 

I  guess  most  of  us  would  say  there  are  three  parts;  the  members, 
the  directors,  and  the  officers.     I  know  that  is  what  I  would  have  said. 

But  Mr.  J.  W,  Jones,  the  membership  man  in  the  co-op  division  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  reality, 
only  the  members  compose  the  association.  And  he  spells  "members"  with 
a  capital  "M". 

Of  course,  membership  being  his  specialty,  you  might  expect  him  to 
do  that.    However,  he  seems  to  be  right  about  it.    As  he  points  out,  the  other 
so-called  parts,  the  directors  and  officers,  are  only  the  delegates  or  the 
hired  hands  of  the  members.    The  members  arc  the  association. 


That  is  not  just  a  lot  of  hokum  to  make  the  members  feel  fine.  The 
full  responsibility  for  a  successful  co-operative  association  rests  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  members. 

If  the  manager  or  other  officer  is  inefficient,  or  if  the  directors 
are  inefficient,  in  the  last  analysis  the  members  are  to  blame.    They  are 
responsible  for  not  selecting  better  directors  or  employees,  or  for  keeping 
inefficient  ones  on  the  job. 

As  Mr.  Jones "puts  it,  a  co-operative  association  is  a  democracy  and 
an  intelligently  active  membership  will  produce  a  successful  co-operative. 
If  the  membership  is  inactive  or  not  intelligent,  the  co-operative  succeeds 
only  by  luck.     Sometimes,  he  says,  a  co-op  is  lucky  enough  to  happen  to 
have  good  management.    But  in  most  cases,  good  management  is  the  result  of 
intelligence  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members. 

I  can  almost  hear  some  of  you  growl;  "V/hat  does  he  mean,  *  intelligence 
and  interest'?  "What  can  the  members  do?" 


\ 
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Hell,  the  members  are  responsilDle  for  the  volijme  and  quality  of  the 
products  handled  by  the  Association,    The  members  are  responsible  for  in- 
creasing the  membership  in  their  comunity.    They  are  responsible  for  the 
reputation  the  association  has  in  that  corrmunity,    Ihen  they  are  responsible 
for  selecting  their  Directors,  and  for  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  association. 

In  fact  and  theory,  the  members  are  the  association.     In  going 
and  down  the  country,  talking  to  co-op  members,  however,  Mr.  Jones  says 
he  finds  that  many  members  fail  to  realize  that  in  their  own  minds  and  in 
their  own  thinking  about  the  association.    They  speak  of  the  association 
as  "  they  "in  5  toad  of  "we_".     In  most  co-ops  only  a  small  part  of  the  members 
go  to  the  annual  meetings  or  take  part  in  the  selection  of  Directors.  Mr, 
Jones  gives  some  of  us  a  sly  dig  about  that.    He  says  the  affairs  of  the 
association  probably  suffer  less  from  the  ina,ctivity  of  many  of  the  members 
than  is  sometimes  thought,    The  ones  who  do  take  part  are  the  more 
intelligent  ones. 

The  selection  of  directors  by  the  members  is  one  of  the  member's 
"biggest  responsibilities.    Directors  are  members  selected  by  other  members 
to  work  out  policies  and  select  aad  supervise  the  management.    They  can  keep 
a  closer  look-out  on  the  affairs  of  the  association  than  would  be  possible 
for  the  members.     The  director's  job  is  one  of  heavy  responsibility.  They 
are  in  a  position  of  trust.    The  members  have  to  depend  on  them  to  get 
sound  policies,  and  capable  managers,  and  efficient  operation  at  the  least 
expense. 

It  is  up  to  the  directors,  Mr.  Jones  says,  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  details  of  the  working  of  the  association.    They  should  laiow  its 
financial  condition  at  all  times.    They  should  demand  and  go  over  thoroughly 
fiill  and  accurate  reports  from  the  management  at  each  Director's  meeting. 

Mr,  Jones  suggests  it  is  better  to  have  such  reports  mailed  to  the 
Directors  a  few  days  before  the  Director's  meeting.     So  they  can  act 
intelligently  and  deliberately  at  the  meeting.    That  means  that  the  directors 
should  study  and  know  how  to  interpret  auditors'  reports. and  balance  sheets. 
Otherwise,  associations  may  be  insolvent  and  ready  for  bankruptcy  before 
the  Directors  and  members  discover  that  the  association  is  in  poor  condition 
financially.    The  Directors  owe  it  to  the  mem.bers  to  be  diligent  in 
supervising  ajid  checking  up  the  management. 

Most  directors  are  producer  members  themselves.    Most  of  them  are 
not  qualified  for  actually  m.anaging  the  detailed  operations  of  marketing. 
As  Mr.  Jones  puts  it,  the  members  don't  select  them  for  that  anyway.  They 
are  responsible  for  getting  a  capable  generqil  manager  to  take  care  of  that 
end  of  the  business.    The  Board  of  Directors  is  responsible  for  ftirmulating 
general  policies  and  then  not  intcrferring  with  the  general  manager  in  the 
execution  of  those  policies.    They  siiould  give  the  general  manager  a  free  hand 
in  hiring  and  firing  help  with  the  consent  of  the  Board. 

It  is  the  Board's  duty  to  delegate  responsibility;  and  then  check, 
up  to  see  that  the  members  are  getting  their  money's  worth  for  every  ex- 
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penditure  for  men,  material,  and  service.    The  members  are  the  Association. 
It  is  their  money  that  is  heing  expended. 

In  looking  over  farmers  cooperative  associations  throiighout  the 
coustrs'-,  Mr,  Jones  has  foijaid  that,  sad  to  sa^'',  some  directors  have  at  times 
used  their  position  as  Directors  for  personal  gain  and  advantage.    He  has 
special  reference  to  this  thing  of  directors  putting  their  own  kin  folks 
into  jo  OS  in  the  association.    The  director  who  does  that  weakens  himself  as 
a  director.     In  fact,  he  says,  it  is  a  plain  breach  of  the  trust  imposed  by 
the  membership  when  Directors  place  or  permit  the  placing  of  their  relatives 
in  salaried  position  in  the  Association,    A  Director's  relatives  can  find 
jobs  outside  the  association  and  the  association  can  get  equally  as  good 
help  not  related  to  Directors.    In  that  way,  both  the  Association  and  the 
Directors  will  bo  saved  embarrassment  and  being  placed  on  the  defensive. 

Members  should  therefore  exercise  care  and  a.ttention  in  the  selection 
of  their  Directors,    They  should  chose  men  as  directors  wlio  have  been  success- 
ful in  running  their  own  business.    They  should  elect  men  who  have  an 
extensive  interest  in  the  commodity  handled  by  the  Association,  and  whose 
primary  objective  as  Directors  will  be  the  welfare  of  the  membership,  and 
therefore  of  the  Association. 

9f<  ^« 

AMQMCEMEI^T:    You  have  just  listened  to  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  sixteen 
talks  on  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  marketing.    These  talks  come  to  us 

through  your  fam  reporter  at  Washington  and  are  presented  by  Station  

in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.    The  eighth  of  the  series  will  be  presented  this  time  next 
week  and  will  deal  with  the  services  of  large-scale  cooperative  sales  agencies. 
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HOT  FOR  PUBLlgglTIOH 


Speaking  Time:     10  minutes. 

Dairy  Interview  Ho.  44:  THE  SlJMIvIER  SLIMP  A^TD  WHAT  TO  IX)  A30UT  IT 

AMOUICmiSNT ;    At  this  time  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  is  here  again 
to  bring  his  weekly  report  to  dairy  famers.    He's  been  talking  with 
dairy  specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  about  that  slunp  in 
milk  production  which  usually  comes  along  about  this  time  of  year.  He*s 

going  to  tell  you  what  he  found  out  about  the  causes  of  the  slump,  its 

effects,  and  what  can  be  done  about  it.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. • 

*** 

Most  of  you  know  that  Mr.  T.  E.  Woodward  is  in  charge  of  the  investiga- 
tional work  in  the  feeding  and  management  of  dairy  cows  at  Uncle  Sam's 
dairy  e;qperiment  station  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  just  outside  Washington. 
Anyway,  Mr.  VJoodward  was  telling  me  about  some  experiuients  he  has  supervised 
out  there  at  Beltsville. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  indicate  that  we  may  have  been  a 
little  harsh  on  the  hot  weather  and  on  the  pesky  fly.    Goodness  knows  the 
fly  and  the  heat  are  to  blame  for  enou^  trouble  without  our  blaming  them 
for  something  they  haven* t  done.    But  the  point  is  that  the  midsumner 
simp  in  production  is  commonly  laid  either  to  hot  weather  or  to  flies  or  to 
both.    Mr.  Woodward  doesn't  deny  that  both  flies  and  July  weather  affect 
cows,  but  he  does  believe  that  their  act-aa.l  influence  on  milk  production 
has  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 

Perhaps  we've  been  blaming  flies  for  something  we  are  largel;^^  re- 
sponsible for  ourselves,  he  suggests.    In  short,  all  the  evidence  indicates 
that  the  big  item  in  sunmer  production  is  neither  flies  nor  hot  weather,  but 
FEEDING-. 

Some  of  the  cows  on  test  at  the  Beltsville  experiment  station  have 
been  liberally  fed  both  winter  and  s"ummor.    They  are  kept  reasonably  free 
from  flies.    Their  production  declined  5  per  cent  a  month  in  December  and 
January  and  7  per  cent  in  July  and  August.    Mr.  7^oodward  says  this  small 
difference  WAS  probably  due  to  weather  conditions. 

i. 

How,  other  cows  at  the  station  are  fed  and  handled  much  as  any  good 
dairyman  takes  care  of  his  cows.     Ohey  get  grain,  alfalfa  hay,  and  silage 
in  winter;  and  in  summer  they  run  on  pasture,  wlthl  grain  in  addition 
according  to  the  quantity  of  milk  they  produced.     Ohere  were  flies,  of 
course,  but  they  weren't  present  in  great  numbers.    These  cows  declined  9 
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per  cent  in  production  in  Decem"belr  and  Janiiaryj  and  18  per  cent  a  month 
in  July  and  August, 

How  what  do  we  learn  from  this?     Mr.  Woodward  points  out  that  when 
the  feed  was  the  same  for  srjmmer  as  for  winter,  tlife  siinmcr  decline  Y»ras 
7  per  cent  a  month  and  the  Y/inter  decline  five  per  centi    But-^— when  the 
feed  was  not  the  sane,  when  cows  ran  on  pasture  during  the  summer,  the  month- 
ly decline  was  18  per  cent  in  si:iramer  as  compared  with  9  per  cent  in  v/interi 

This  seems  to  indicate  very  definitely  that  the  "big  reason  for  the 
mids^ner  slunp  in  milk  production  is  lack  of  sufficient  feed. 

Mr.  Y/oodward  also  tells  me  they^YQ  tried  out  nmerous  repellants 
intended  to  keep  flies  away  from  cows.     Speaking  generally,  the  repellants 
did  little  or  no  good  so  far  as  increasing  milk  production  is  concerned. 

What  the  reason  is  whether  flies  had  little  influence  on  milk  production, 

or  whether  the  repellants  were  as  bad  as  the  flies  is  open  to  question. 

But  v/hatever  the  reason  it  seems  evident  that  feeding  is  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

Another  thing  to  bear  in  mind  about  these  experiments  is  that  all  the 
cows  were  given  some  grain  during  the  suMier  as  well  as  pasture.    If  they 
hadn't  been  given  grain,  the  July  and  August  slunp  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  much  more  than  18  per  cent. 

You  all  know  the  symptoms  of  the  simmer  slurp — -pasture  short  or 
dried  up,  or  possibly  all  grown  up  to  weeds,  and  thin  cows.    Even  the  best 
pastures  with  very  few  exceptions  naturally  run  down  somewhat  as  the  suiimer 
goes  along.    Permanent  pasture  plants  grow  faster  in  May  and  June  than 
they  do  in  July  and  August,  even  7/hen  rainfall  is  abundant.    And  du-ring 
drought,  the  grasses  practically  stop  growing,  especially  on  poor  soils. 
Mr.  V/oodward  told  me  about  a  pasture  experiment  at  the  Beltsville  farm. 
He  said  that  in  August  last  year  a  half-ac-e  plot  of  grass  grew  at  the  rate 
of  only  2  pounds  per  acre  per  day.    At  this  rate  at  least  30  acres  would 
have  been  required  to  produce  enough  feed  for  one  cow.    But  this  same  pasture 
during  May  grew  fast  eno\:i^  so  that  one  acre  would  have  supported  one  cow. 

"This  experiment  merely  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  case  of  drought 
the  feed  just  isn»t  there,"  he  said. 

How,  what  are  you  going  to  do  Bibout  it?    Mr.  Woodward  made  several 
suggestions  about  midsuimer  feeds,  and  here  they  are.     In  the  first  place 
he  mentioned  fertilizers.    There  is  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  liming,  man-' 
uring  and  fertilizing  will  help  the  growth  of  pastures  in  midsummer.  In 
fact,  on  some  soils  and  in  climates  of  plentiful  rainfall,  fertilizing  the 
soil  may  result  in  enough  grass  to  furnish  adequate  feed. 

However,  Mr.  Woodward  declared  that  pasture  usually  isn't  enough. 
Other  provisions  must  be  made  if  a  bad  simp  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  kind 
of  provision  you  make  depends  partly  on  the  part  of  the  country  you  live  in. 
In  the  West  for  example,  hay  of  good  quality  is  readily  and  cheaply  made.  So 
it  often  pays  to  give  cows  on  pasture  free  access  to  hay  at  all  times  iduring 
the  suimier.    In  the  South  this  isn't  generally  the  case  because  an  abundance 
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of  good  hay  isnH  readily  available.    Southern  daifymen  can' more  profitably 
depend  on  summer  silage.    Or  they  may  use  lespedeza,  which  comes  on  in  the 
summer  after  the  growth  of  other  pasture  plants  has  slowed  up;,  or  they 
may  have  a  temporary  pasture  of  Sudan  grass.    In  the  Northern  and  Central 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  dairymen  have  a  wider  choice..    They  have  a 
choice  of  ha;^%  silage,  temporary  pastures,  or  the  grazing  of  fields  from  which 
hay  is  cut  early. 

The  "best  feed  in  any  case,  says  Mr.  Woodward,'  is  the  feed  that  can 
bo  produced  most  surely  and  most  cheaply. 

While  we  were  taBd.ng,  we  wore  Joined  by  Mr,  J.  B.  Shepherd,  who  is 
associated  with  Mr,  Woodward  in  the  feeding  and  management  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Mr.  Shepherd  made  an  additional  suggestion  that 
I  think  I  should  pass  on  to  you.    He  pointed  out  that  particular  attention 
needs  to  be  given  at  this  time  to  cows  that  freshened  in  the  spring.  These 
cows  need  to  be  especially  well  fed  during  the  slunp  period.    And  this  is  why: 
Having  freshened  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  giving  maximum  production  at  this 
time  and  nomally  there  would  bo  little  decline  in  their  milk  flow  for  two 
or  three  months  after  freshening.    On  the  other  hand,  if  their  production  is 
allowed  to  drop  off  HOW,  it's  hard  to  get  them  back  to  normal  again,  A 
simp  in  midsummer  will  cut  a  certain  amount  of  milk  from  their  production 
for  each  succeeding  month  of  their  lactation  period,  and  greatly  lower  their 
total  production  for  the  year. 

Here  are  the  ideas  that  both  Mr,  Woodward  and  Mr,  Shepherd  seem.ed  to 
emphasize  most,  so  I'll  leave  them  with  you  in  closing, 

First,  they  believe  that  many  cows  do  not  receive  enough  feed  in 
summer.    V/e  can  not  turn  cows  on  pasture  and  then  forget  &bout  their  feed. 
In  most  sections  of  the  country  provision  mjist  be  made  to  supplement  the 
regular  pastures.    Failure  to  recognize  thes^  facts,  they  believe,  means 
thin  cows,  a  r^pid  decline  in  production  01"  milk,  and  less  profit. 

How  my  time  is  up,  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two  publica- 
tions 01  the  Department  of  Agricult-'ore.    One  is  called,  "Feeding  the  Dairy 
Cow,"  Fanners*  Bulletin  No.  1626;  and  the  other  Leaflet  No.  7-L,  entitled 
"Feeding  Dairy  Cows  in  Si:niimer," 

AM0UldI.I5ITT;    You  have  been  listening  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington 
report  the  results  of  his  interview  on  the  question  of    "Tlie  Summer  Slunp  in 
Production.    You  may  get  copies  of  those  bulletins  he  mentioned  by  writing 
either  to  Station   or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Yi^ashington, 
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Not  for  Publication 

Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes 

A^IOUNCELIEITT:    At  this  time  we  present  again  our  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington, 
-  radio  representative  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 

Station  ,  who  "brings  you  timely  news  each  week-day  except  Saturda.y.  Today 

our  Reporter  touches  on  a  variety  of  livestock  topics.  He  starts  off  with 
a  few  words  about  roughage  feeds  and  about  savirg  these  feeds  now  for  next 
winter's  use. 

I  was  talking  with  a  friend  yesterday  about  utilizing  various  cheap 
feeds  for  winter  roughage,  and  it  reminded  him  of  a  story. 

A  cigar  sj^JLosraan  and  another  follow  wore  playing  golf  together,  said 
Jim.     The  salesman  offered  his  friend  a  cigar. 

"You're  now  smoking  the  best  5-cont  cigar  in  the  world,"  ho  declared. 
"In  fact,  it  costs  us  6  cents  to  make  each  cigar." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  friend.  "You  moan  to  say  that  each  cigar 
costs  6  cents  to  make,  and  yot  you  sell  them  for  5  cents?  How  do  you  make 
money  that  way?" 

"Oh,  volume  of  production,  volume  of  production,"  replied  the  salesman. 

How,  I  don't  know  that  my  friend  intended  this  story  to  carry  any  par- 
ticular moral;  except  th?.t  at  the  time  we  were  discussing  one  farmer  who  seems 
to  go  on  that  theory.    Ho  seems  to  go  on  the  theory  that  no  matter  what  it 
costs  him  to  feed  and  house  his  stock,  if  he  has  enough  animals  he's  going  to 
make  money.    So  far  the  theory  hasn't  worked  out  very  well.    I  suspect  that 
he^:hasnH  given  enough  attention  to  his  costs  of  production.     In  some  cases 
I  know  that  his  costs  have  been  more  than  his  market  returns. 

But  I  just  mention  this  because  utilizing  cheap  roughage  feeds  happens 
to  be  one  way  of  cutting  down  feed  cost.    Now,  of  course,  there  is  no  object 
to  saving  cornstalks  or  straw  and  similar  roughage  if  you  can  get  plenty  of 
good  winter  feed  relatively  cheap.     This  roughage  isn't  the  best  kind  of  feed. 
However,  under  most  conditions  fp^mers  \Yill  profit  by  taking  advantages  of 
cheap  feeds — -especially  for  cattle  and  especially  if  you  have  a  silo. 

Crops  that  have  been  damaged  —  by  hail,  flood,  frost,  wind,  or  insects — 
may  be  cut  and  put  into  the  silo.    Tliey'll  make  good  feed,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  avoid  waste. 


I 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No,  45;  diemical  Weed  Killers. 

AMOUlTCEJffiNT;    We've  asl^ed  q^jx  farm  reporter  at  Washington  to  ask  the  special- 
ist of  the  United  Stafees  Department  of  Agriculture  aoout  chemical  weed  killers. 

We^ve  all  heard  a  good  Mt  atout  chemicals  for  killing  weeds  of  late.   

Well,  Mr.  Reporter,  what  did  you  find  out?  What  are  the  prospects  for  getting 

rid  of  weeds  on  crop  land  with  chemicals?   


As  you  requested,   I  went  straight  to  Mr.  M.  W.  Talhot,  who  is  the  weed 
specialist  in  the  United  Spates  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  asked  him  about 
chemical  weed  killers. 

Before  Mr.  Talhot  told  me  anything  else,  he  said  that  on  crop  land, 
weed-killing  chemicals  are  no  suhstitute  for  tillage,  pasturing,  and  cropping 
methods  of  keeping  down  the  top  growth  of  weeds.     He  said  that  the  Department 
has  tested  mainy  chemicals  for  weed  killing,  and  has  found  that  most  of  them 
have  proved  either  ineffective,  too  costly  for  ordinary  use,  or  too  difficult 
to  obtain.    Pour  types  of  substances,  he  said,  chlorates,  oils,  comi-ion  salt, 
and  soluble  arsenical s  ,  are  fairly  effective  for  weed  killing,  hat  each  of  these 
substances  is  limited  by  certain  drawbacks.     These  drawbacks  are  explained  in 
a  new  leaflet  recently  issued  by  his  office,  and  can  only  be  mentioned  briefly 
in  a  limited  talk  over  the  radio.     Take  arsenic  solutions,  for  instance.  Ar- 
senic and  all  its  compounds  are  deadl;/  poisonous  when  ta--cen  internally,  and  when 
it  is  used  for  weed  killing  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  inhale  the 
dust  or  the  fumes.     Care  also  must  be  taken  not  to  bring  the  hands  near  the 
face  or  the  mouth  while  using  the  chemical.    Utensils  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  solution  are  dangerous  until  they  have  been  thoroughly  washed-  Arsenic 
solutions  should  not  be  used  on  tennis  courts  or  playgrounds,  nor  should  they 
be  t^ed  on  areas  where  graairg  animals  might  become  poisoned.     Sodium  arsenite, 
one  of  the  compounds  of  arsenic,  has  a  salty  taste  which  attracts  smii^ials, 
and  many  innocent  old  cows  have  thus  been  killed.    Aside  from  all  this,  however, 
sodium  arsenite,  properly  prepared  and  used  according  to  directions,  is  a  power- 
ful wood  killer. 

Much  interest  has  recently  been  aroused  regarding  the  use  of  chlorates 
for  weed  killing,  and  a  number  of  the  State  experiment  stations  have  been  exper- 
imenting with  them.     In  many  cases  chlorates  have  proved  to  bo  effective  for 
this  work,  but  with  certain  woods,  chlorates  have  failed.    The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  used  them  successfully  for  killing  wild  currant  and  gooseberry. 
These  plants,  as  you  perhaps  know,  are  the  hosts  from  which  spores  of  the  blist- 
er-rust disease  are  transferred  to  white  pine  trees.    Experiir.ents  by  the  Depart- 
ment have  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  kill  livestock  with  large  doses 
of  strong  sodi-um  chlorate  solution.    Foliage  sprayed  with  this  material  has  a 
salty  taste  which  attracts  livestock.    Whether  or  not  grazing  animals  would  nor- 
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mally  consrune  enough  chloro.to  to  cause  dearth  "by  "browsing  chlorate- sprayed  plants 
is  unknown.    As  a  general  precaution  it  is  reco-ii-nended  that  livestock  "be  kept 
off  chlorate- sprayed  areas  until  the  surplus  chemical  has  been  washed  away  by 
rain.     The  great  drav/back  in  experimenting  v^ith  sodium  chlorate  is  the  ds.nger 
of  fire.     The  Department  has  found  that,  when  sodium  chlorate  becomes  dry  on 
clothing  or  other  similar  material,  it  takes  fire  very  easily  and  burns  with 
great  rapidity.     The  new  leaflet  on  chemical    weed  killers  explains  this  danger- 
ous feature  in  detail. 

Oils  have  been  used  successfully  to  kill  weeds  in  many  cases-     Tli^  have 
great  penetrating  power,  however,  and  should  not  be  used  where  nearby  trees  or 
other  valualie  vogeta^tion  might  be  killed.    Nor  should  oil  be  used  around  lumber 
yards  or  similar  places,  for  it  is  highly  inf laraiiable . 

Common  salt  is  cheap  and  easily  obtained,  and  its  use  for  killing  weeds 
and  grass  in  sidewalks  and  gutters  is  v;ell  knoTO-    Salt  is  not  poisonous,  unless 
grazing  animals  consume  it  in  large  qmntities ,  and  for  many  kinds  of  weeds  it 
is  about  the  safest  home  remedy.     It  may  be  used  dry,  about  a  pound  to  the  square 
foot,  or  as  a  solution,  about  throe  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Like  other  chem- 
icals, however,  salt  v/ill  ruin  the  soil  for  an  indefinite  period  for  growing 
other  plants,  according  to  the  amount  applied.     In  using  salt  solution  to  kill 
v/eeds  in  your  gravel  path,  therefore,        careful  that  you  do  not  also  kill  the 
underlying  roots  of  nearby  trees  and  valu-able  plants. 

A  nwnber  of  other  chemicals  aro  discussed  in  the  new  leaflet  on  chemical 
weed  killers,  although  no  po.tented  '^reparations ,  except  chlorates,  are  mentioned. 
This  leaflet  may  "be  obtained  "by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D-  C. ,  or,  this  Station  

from  which  you  are  now  hearing,  v;ill  be  glad  to  forward  any  of  your  requests  to 
the  Departm.ent  for  a  copy  of  this  ?/eed-killing  circular. 


AKfiro"lJNCEME]\TT;     The  chemical  weed  killers  circular  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U-  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D-  C. 
Or,  this  StatioEfe^,  ^which  cooperates  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  presenting  these  progrojns  will  be  glad  to  forward  any  of  your  requests 
to  the  Department  for  this  weed  killer  circular. 


U.  S.  j^par.n.f-flc  or  Acn. 

: 

YOUR  farm:  reporter  at  TaSKIITGTOIT  WediaesdaY.  JiJly  23,  L930 


HOT  lOR  PU3LI0ATIO1I 


SiDeaking  giirics    10  Miimtes 

Poiiltry  Interview  No.  k^i'    DEVELOPMENTS  IH  FATTElGITg  POULTRY 

ANITOUMCMENT;    And  now,  folks,  here  is  Your  Parm  Reporter  at  Vs'ashington, 
ready  with  his  latest  report  for  po-tjiltry  raisers.     Today  he  gives  us  a 
look  at  one  of  the  important  side-industries  yd  thin  the  poultry  industry. 
He^s  going  to  tell  you  about  developments  in  fattening  po^altry,  as  he  has 
learned  ahout  them  from  h_Ls  Department  of  Agricralture  friend,  Mr,  A*R»Lee, 
Department  poultryman,    A-11  right,  Mr,  Reporter. 


During  the  last  few  years  the  main  watchword  in  the  poultry  indus- 
try has  "been  breeding  for  high  production.    Wo*vo  paid  so  much  attention 
to  egg  production  that  fattening  of  poultry  has  "been  somewhat  overshadowed. 

However,  there  is  alwa;,''s  a  certain  proportion  of  chJ-dkens  which  have 
to  be  sent  to  market— —and  thus  which  need  to  "be  -pre'oared  for  market.  This 

bringsup  the  question  of  the  most  efficient  means  tf  preparing  them  

and  that  is  what  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Lee  about. 

Eirst,  perhaps,  we'd  "better  define  the  tern  "fattening."    And  here  is 
Mr.  Lee's  definition: 

"Fattening,"  he  saj^'s,"  is  the  finishing  process  designed  to  prepare 
chickens  for  hijman  consumption  in  the  most  economical  wey." 

Now,  it  is  true  that  in  the  real  sense  of  this  definition,  very  little 
poultry  is  fattened  on  farms.    Most  fattening  is  done  commercially,  and 
commercial  fattening  stations  turn  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chickens 
evcyy  year. 

However,  it  seoms  that  all  of  us — .consumers  as  well  as  producers- 
are  interested  in  the  most  economical  way  of  preparing  chickens  for  hunan 
consmption.    And  "besides,  there^s  no  reason  why  more  poultry  raisers  shouldn't 
fatten  their  surplus  poultry  for  market™ that  is,  if  you  have  a  market  for 
high^qmlity  poultry  moat. 

The  main  object  of  fattening,"    Mr.  Lee  explained,"  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  leeji  meat.    Eatty  tissue,  as  such,  is  merely  of  secondary  im- 
portance.   Fnen  a  cliidken  is  properly  fattened  much  of  the  watisr  in  the 
flesh  is  replaced  by  oil.    That's  wliy  the  flesh  "becomes  tender  and  juicy  when 
i>t  is  cooked* 
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In  the  corarnercial  fattening  stations,  he  told  me,  yoiing  'birds  are 
fed  from  E  to  ik  days.    Daring  that  time  they  make  gains  in  weight  of  frcm 
15  to  35  per  cent.    Birds  muGt  "be  carefully  selected  and  handled  in  order 
to  gain  on  fattening  rations  over  a  long  period,.   Eany  lots  cannot  be  kept 
over  eight  days,  for  this  reason. 

Hens  are  usually  in  fairly  good  flesh.    However,,  those  which 
are  thin  or  poorly  feathered  are  often  fed  from  6  to  ^  days,  during  i/i3lich 
they  gain  from  5  to  15  per  cent  in  weight. 

Most  fattening  stations  feed  chick-S  a  mixture  of  corn  me^  and 
liquid  huttermilk.    And  sometirrBS  they  ai:d  oat  or  wheat  products,  with  corn 
meal  making  up  about  60  per  cent  of  the  grain  ration. 

Mro  Lee  emphasized  that  milk  is  Yery  essential  in  a  fattening  ration} 
and  this  is  true  both  for  commercial  fattening  and  for  fattening  at  home. 
Milk  genersilly  makes  up  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  feed,  although  in 
some  recent  tests  good  results  were  obtained  with  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Most  fattening  stations  seem  to  prefer  to  mix  their  om  feeds. 
However,  commercial  fattening  feeds  are  sometimes  used. 

One  of  the  important  developments  in  fattening,  according  to  Mr.  tee, 
is  the  increa.sed  attention  given  to  selection  of  stocLi.    And  he  believes  the 
question  deserves  still  more  attention,     Caref'ol  selection  eliminates  un- 
desirable birds,  tends  to  prevent  outbreaks  of  disease,,  and  also  increase 
the  average  gains  which  can  be  made  frcxn  a  given  amount  of  feed, 

Prom  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  r^oorest  feeders  can  usually  be  removed 
to  good  advantage  and  sent  to  imr.iediate  slaughter,  Mr.  Lee  says. 

You  can  usually  tell  a  good  feeder  frcsn  its  appearance,    For  instance, 
a  good  feeder  sho-ald  have  a  broad  head,  prominent  eye,  smooth  face,  well- 
placed  comb  and  wattles,  and  a  fairly  shore  beal?:. 

On -the  other  hand  the  poor  feeder  is  usually  characterized  by  a  long 
thin  beak,  associated  with  a  long  thin  head- — the  whole  effect  being  a  sort 
of  crow-shaped  appearance.    The  crow-type  head  is  a  distinct  indication  of 
low  vitality. 

Another  difference  is  in  the  skino    A  bright],:  moist  skin  indicates 
a  good  feeder,  w^iile  the  poor  feeder  usually  has  a  darker,  dry  skin» 

DonH  feed  the  birds  too  heavily  eA  first,"  sa^^s  Mr*  Lee.  "Feeders 
find  they  get  much  better  results  and  can  keep  the  birds  in  condition  better 
when  they  feed  lightly  for  the  first  day  or  two.    A  good  plan  is  to  clean 
out  the  birds  thoroughly  when  they  go  into  the  fattening  batteries.  Use 
either  a  solution  of  milk  or  water,  or  water  to  which  antiseptic  has  been 
added, 

"In  the  feeding  sta.tions  it  is  also  desirable  to  spray  and  disin- 
fect chickens  while  they  are  in  the  batteries,.    This  tends  to  prevent  out- 
breaks of  disease," 
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Whoro  "birds  are  fattened  "by  the  thousands,  as  in  "big  plants,  they 
are  us-ually  kept  in  so  balled  "batteries, "  which  are  coop-like  cornpo-rtments 
usually  "built  in  tiers.    Each  ^compartment  ordinarily  holds  from  5  to  10 
"birds;  and  many  of  the  "big  establishments  have  a  fattening  capacity  of  from 
10^000  to  50,000  at  one  time.    The  "birds  get  no  exercise  and  consequently 
utilize  more  of  their  feed  for  flesh  production. 

The  operators  of  these  stations  examine  the  "birds  carefuLly  ea,ch  day 
for  any  signs  of  poor  condition.    ■V"entilation,  of  course,  is  a  "big  prclbloii 
during  the  summer  and  e^rly  fall.    Precautions  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  chicks 
from  getting  overheated,    A  large  ntimber  of  chicks  together  in  one  room  give 
off  a  tremendous  amount  of  bod^-  heat;  and  so  the  best  possible  circulaiion  of 
fresh  air  is  necessary. 

Nov/,  whether  it  pays  to  fatten  broilers  on  the  farm  depends  vcr^"  large- 
ly on  the  condition  of  the  birds.    Where  growing  chickens  on  the  range  are  in 
excellent  flesh  it  often  p^s  to  sell  them  direct  iron  the  range  rather  than 
try  to  fatten  theme    On  the  other  hand,  if  they  ha^^e  been  growing  fast  and  have 
well- developed  frames,  but  are  still  thin,  it  may  pay  to  fatten  them  for  a 
short  periode    Tlicy  can  be  inclosed  in  a  small  yard,  or  placed  in  a  pen  of 
some  kind,  or  even  put  into  fattening  batijeries. 

Roasters  may  also  be  fattened  on  the  range,  in  pens,  in  fattening 
crates,  or  in  fattening  batteries.    The  question  to  decide  about  fattening 
roasters  on  the  farm  ie  J  'llfill  it  pav/r    Will  the  prices  received  pay  for  the 
costs  of  fattening?    In  many  ]Darts  of  the  couatry  farmers  find  that  it  is 
hardly  worthwhile.    On  the  other  hand,  it  does  pay  whore  farmers  can  market 
their  poultry  direct  to  consumers  or  v/here  they  can  get  prices  sufficiently 
above  the  prices  of  unfattened  stock  to  justify  the  extra  tine  and  feed, 

Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo.  15^1,  colled  ''itfeeding  CMckens, "  takes  up  the 
question  of  fatteniiig  rather  thoroughly.     If  you're  interested,  write  for  a 
copy  of  this  bulletin  and  it  vdll  be  sent  to  you  free  of  charge. 


AIWD¥CM»"T;    Tliat  concludes  Your  Farm  Eeporte3*s  chat  for  today, 

4ddress  your  requests  for  Fanners'  Bulletin  No.  I5'^l-F  to  Station  or 

to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  ¥ashJ.ngton. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  COOPEEAT'IVE  MAPJCETIITG; 


ITo.  8.     Services  of  Large  Scale  Cooperative  Sales  Agencies^ 

iMOUNCaiE^lT ;    Each  week  for  seven  weeks  now  we  have  presented  a  talk  on 

the  possibilities  of  cooperative  marketing.     In  doing  this,  Station  *- 

has  been  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,    Most  of  these  talks  have  had  to  do  with  cooperative 
associations  in  general.    Today,  in  the  eighth  of  this  series  of  sixteen, 
your  fam  reporter  at  Washington,  will  'oring  us*  a  message  from  the  specialists 
of  the  Farm  Board  about  the  services  of  the  large-scale  co-op* 

As  you  know,  a  "big  organization  can  often  do  a  lot  of  things,  for  its 
members,  that  a  little  local  canH  do. 

Mr.  Kutzel  Metzger,  assistant  chief  of  the  co-op  division,  of  the 
Federal  Farra  Board,  has  pointed  out  for  us  some  of  the  services  a  large- 
scale  farmers*  co-op  can  perform  better  than  the  small  association. 

First  he  sa^'-s,  the  large-scale  sales  agency  can  usually  keep  farmers 
in  closer  touch  with  their  markets  than  can  the  individual  local  association 
Working  by  itself. 

Tliat's  because,  as  a  rule,  the  big  association  maintains  an  orgo.niza- 
tion  at  the  market  where  the  product  is  sold.    By  doing  that,  it  finds  out 
what  the  b-uyers  want.    Through  its  co-op  mem-ber?- organizations,  it  can  get  that 
w«rd  back  to  the  individual  farmer  member  of  the  local,  so  that  he  crji  pro- 
duce the  type  of  stuff  the  market  will  pay  the  most  for. 

The  largo  scale  organization,  drdinarily,  has  the  advantage  in 
standardizing,  and  grading,  and  processing.     It  can  properly  grade  and  pack 
the  stuff  for  market. 

T^enever  there  is  a  surplus  or  the  possibility  of  increasing  the-de—  

mand,  the  large-scale  assosiation,  has  quite  an  advantage  in  advertising. 
It  can  do  it  at  lower  cost. 

As  an  illustration  of  .that  sort  of  thing,  Mr.  Metzger  cited  the  Calif- 
ornia citrus  people  who  have  kept  up  the  price  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  the 
face  of  decline  in  prices  generally.    Their  advertising  costs  run  about  fopr 
cents  a  box. 

By  handling  a  big  volume,  you  cut  doTO  the  cost  or  spread  it  out  over 
more  boxes  and  more  farmers.    The  same  holds  true  whether  it  is  a  box  of 
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oranges,  a  pound  of  outtcr,  a  bushel  of  grain^  or  a  head  of  livestock.  The 
large-scale  organization  is  often  able  to  perform  raan^^  services  for  its 
mcinbors  at  a  very  low  unit  cost.     In  many  cases,  the  costs  of  the  same 
services  in  a  small  organization  with  the  overhead  spread  among  a  comparative- 
ly few  ^jnits  would  be  too  high.    The  members  would  have  to  pay  too  much 
for  what  they  would  get  out  of  it. 

In  cases  whore  there  is  actually  too  much  of  the  product  produced, 
Mr.  Hctzgcr  points  out,  the  large-scale  agency  may  be  able  to  take  care  of 
the.  surplus  by  making  it  into  a  by-product,    For  the  last  five  years  there 
-has  been  an  overproduction  of  lemons  in  California,  and  the  California  fruit 
G-rowers  Exchange  which  controls  ninety  per  cent  of  the  crop  has  taiien  25  to  30 
per  cent  off  the  market  and  worked  them  up  as  flavoring  extracts  and  other  by- 
products. 

Each  week,  the  organization  pro- rates  to  each  grower  group  the 
quantit^^  of  the  crop  which  will  go  to  market,  and  the  proportion  which  will 
be  handled  for  what  it  will  bring  as  a  by-product.     In  that  way  that  co-op 
has  been  able  to  keep  the  lemon  business  on  a  firm  basis. 

iJearly  all  milk  co-ops  do  much  the  same  sort  of  thing,  when  they  con- 
vert into  butter,  and  cheese,  and  other  products,  the  surplus  m.ilk  which  would 
otherwise  be  marketed  as  fluid  milk. 

Another  big  advantage  of  the  big-scale  orgr:iiization,  as  Mr.  Metzgcr 
sees  it,  is  that  it  can  maintain  research  laboratories  for  improving  the 
quality  of  the  product,  studying  the  market,  and  securing  market  information. 

Our  leading  butter  co-op,  for  instance,  has  chemists  and  bacteriologist 
who  analyze  each  churning  of  butter.     If  they  find  the  butter  off  qu^Jity, 
they  send  ercperts  to  the  creamery  to  sanrple  the  air  and  water  for  moulds 
and  bacteria  7/hich  may  be  causing  the  trouble.    Their  findings  are  bro^ht 
back  to  the  creamery  so  any  defects  in  production  may  bo  corrected.  The 
research  department  works  out  practical  methods  to  help  the  butter  m.akers. 
If  the  trouble  is  in  the  milk  itself,  the  creamery  sends  its  agents  to  the 
farms  so  that  the  dairymen  themselves  can  promptly  correct  any  faulty 
production  practices. 

On  the  market  side,  the  larger  organization  maintain  statistical  de- 
partments which  assemble  information  on  the  present  factors  affecting  pro- 
duction and  demand.    They  forecast  the  quantity  the  market  will  bo  able  to 
take  and  the  supply  which  will  be  available  the  coming  season. 

In  the  matter  o:9'finances,  also,  the  big  scale  co-op  has  some  ad- 
vantages.   It  can  often  get  "better  banking  connections  on  account  of  its 
larger  volume  of  business.    And  having  a  big  enough  volume,  if  necessary,  it 
can  float  bond  issues  and  sell  securities. 

In  marketing  grain,  the  large-scale  association  operates  on  the 
terminal  markets.    Ordinarily,  Mr,  Metzger  says,  there  is  quite  an  advantage 
in  having  terminal  co-ot)s  condition  off-grade  grain  and  mix  and  condition 
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wheat  so  that  all  the  profits  from  conditioning  will       roflected  "back  to 
the  producer  himself. 

In  the  case  of  ooth  grain  and  cotton,  a  large-scale  association  is 
needed  to  carry  the  marketing  process  all  the  way  through,  so  that  the 
producers  will  he  paid  according  to  the  grade  and  quality  of  stuff  they  grow. 
Otherv/ise,  the  man  who  produces  high  quality  grain  or  cotton  may  tend  to  get 
about  the  same  price  as  the  man  v/ho  produces  low  q-oality. 

Still  another  advantage  the  large-scale  organization  has  over  the 
small,  is  that  it  can  pay  salaries  which  will  attract  "better  men,  while  the 
cost  per  miit  of  the  product  sold  will  he  considerably  lower  than  in  a  sr.iall 
organization, 

Then  the  farmers  in  a  co-op  do  gain  considerably  in  bargaining  power 
by  having  a  large-scale  organization.    However,  Mr.  Metzger  declares  that 
that  old  idea  some  of  us  used  to  have  of  getting  a  monopoly  control  of  our 
farm,  stuff  has  been  abandoned.    The  co-op  can't  get  all  imder  its  control 
nor  can  it  raise  prices  out  of  line  with  the  supply  and  demand.  According 
to  what  he  says,  the  large-scale  cooperative  sales  agency  is  first  o,nd  fore- 
most a  service  organization  for  doing  the  things  for  the  member  associations 
and  the  individual  farmer  members  which  they  can't  do,  as  cheaply  or  as  well, 
by  going  it  alone, 

■fc  ^  sfc  sj* 

MTTOUirEIvIMT;    This  time  next  week  Station  will  join  with  the  federal 

Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  presenting 
the  ninth  of  this  series  of  sixteen  talks  on  the  possibilities  of  co- 
operative marketing.    At  that  time,  we  will  begin  to  look  into  v/hat  cooperative 
associations  have  already  accomplished  and  the  outlook  for  the  future. 
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Speaking;  Time:    10  Minutes. 

Dairy  Interview  No.  45:     SIGHTSEEING  IN  A  MILK  CONDENSARY 

ANNOUlTCEIvIENT:    Your  Earm  Reporter  at  T/ashington,  representative  of  Station  

at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  sightseeing  in  a  milk  condensary. 
And  today  he*s  going  to  tell  you  about  it.    He's  picked  up  some  interesting 
facts  about  how  condensed  milk  gets  that  way;  and  why  milk  happened  to  be 
condensed  in  the  first  xDlace,  and  so  on.    But  lot's  hear  your  story,  Mr. 
Reporter. 

Three  T»feeks  ago  I  was  sitting  in  the  office  of  a  milk  condensary,  talk- 
ing with  the  manager  and  with  Mr.  William  White,  dairy  manufacturing  special- 
ist of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  vfas  mid~morning.    Just  outside  the  window  huge  trucks  were  lined  up 
Waiting  to  "unload  milk  and  load  up  again  with  empty  cans.    At  one  end  of  the 
building  a  continuous  line  of  full  milk  cans  were  streaming  into  the  re- 
ceiving room  on  a  conveyor;  at  the  other  end  empties  were  rolling  out  on 
similar  conveyor. 

The  building  was  a  large  one.  Mr.  White  told  me  that  milk  condensaries 
always  are  fairly  large.  It  doesnH  pay  to  manufacture  condensed  milk  on  a 
small  scale. 

Eor  ray  benefit  the  talk  turned  to  the  history  of  condensing  milk,  and 
I  was  an  interested  listener.     I  learned  that  while  butter  and  cheese  are 
as  old  as  history  itself,  condensed  milk  is  something  new  under  the  s'cm. 
You  find  both  butter  and  cheese  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  several  times,  but 
you'll  find  no  mention  of  condensed  milk  in  any  history  much  before  the 
Civil  War  period. 

In  fact,  the  first  patent  on  a  condensing  process  was  issued  to  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Gail  Borden  in  1856.    A  nunber  of  people  had  tried  to  evaporate 
milk  before,  mainly  by  boiling  it  down  in  an  open  pan.    But  if  you  have  ever 
boiled  milk  in  an  open  pan  you  know  that  this  method  isn't  very  satisfactory. 
If  you  boil  it  very  long  it  takes  a  dark  color  and  develops  a  strong  cooked 
flavor. 

Mr.  Borden  hit  on  the  idea  of  evaporating  milk  in  a  vacu-um.  This  is 
the  way  it  is  done  today,  and  I  want  to  say  mord  about  this  process  in  a 
minute.  But  the  point  is  that  Mr.  Borden's  idea,  patented  back  in  1855, 
worked,  and  formed  the  foundation  for  our  present  industry. 
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And  it's  quite  an  industry*    The  United  States  now  turns  out  evoiy 
year  around  a  billion  and  a  half  pounds  of  evaporated  milk  and  about  300 
million  po'onds  of  sweetened  condensed  milk.    Wisconsin  alone  produces  about 
one-third  of  this  total.    The  leading  states  are  Wisconsin,  with  more  than 
500  million  pounds  of  evaporated  milk  a  year;  California,  with  152  million 
pounds;  New  York,  with  112  million  poimds;  and  Michigan,  with  102  million. 

How,  back  of  any  such  industry  there  must  be  a  good  reason  and  a  de- 
mand; and  so  I  wondered  why  it  was  that  back  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
Mr,  Borden  and  others  worked  so  hard  looking  for  a  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
dense milk.    Mr.  V/hite  told  me  that  one  of  the  main  sources  of  demand  was  the 
amy.    An  army  of  thousands  of  men  couldn^t  very  well  take  their  cows  with 
them;  and  milk  couldn't  be  transported  ver^"  far  because  it  would  spoil.  So 
they  tried  to  fig^are  out  a  scheme  of  putting  it  in  concentrated  form  so  that 
it  co'old  be  easily  transported;  and  of  preserving  it  so  it  would  stay  sweet 
indefinitely. 

And  I  might  say  here  that  there  are  two  standard  ways  of  preserving 
milk.    A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  evaporated  milk  and  sweetened  condensed  milk:. 
These  are  trade  names  and  they* re  apt  to  be  a  little  confusing  unless  you 
know  what  they  mean.    Both  kinds  are  evaporated  and  both  are  condensed.  The 
difference  is  that  one  is  preserved  by  a.dding  sugar,  like  jellies  and  preserves 
the  other  is  preserved  by  heating  to  high  temperat-ores  after  it  has  been 
sealed  in  the  can.    The  latter  kind,  which  is  called  evaporated  milk,  is  the 
one  most  widely  used. 

And  now  this  brings  me  up  to  my  trip  through  the  condensary.    I  might 
as  well  say  first  that  a  condensary  is  no  exception  among  modem  dairy  manufac- 
turing plants  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness,    ilvery  thing  was  spotlessly  clean — 
from  the  v/hito  suits  of  the  workers  to  the  floors  and  walls.    Most  of  the 

equiTsnont  such  as  pumps  and  pipes — is  made  of  copper  or  brass  or  nickel — 

all  brightly  polished. 

The  receiving  room  is  not  so  different  from  that  of  a  large  creamery, 

A  sample  is  taiien  from  each  can  for  examination  in  the  laboratory  the  milk 

is  emptied  into  a  tank  and  weighed  and  the  empty  cans  are  put  through  an 

automatic  machine  which  returns  them  to  the  farmer  clean,  dry  and  again 
ready  for  use.     Then  the  milk  is  pmped  from  the  receiving  tank,  through  a 
cooler,  into  a  storage  tank  where  it  is  held  until  it's  sent  to  the  condenser. 

The  condensing  takes  place  in  h'oge  copper  retorts,  cy^lindrical  in' &h^.pe, 
6  feet  in  diameter  and,  including  the  accessories,  some  20  feet  high.  The 
cylinders  are  topped  with  a  ro'onded  dome,  so  that  they  are  entirely  closed. 
They  are  commonly  called  vacu-um  pans,  although  I  donU  know  why.  "Pan" 
didn't  strike  me  as  an  appropriate  name  for  such  a  huge  tank. 

However,  it  is  in  these  pans  that  the  milk  is  boiled  down  to  less  than 
one-half  of  its  original  vol^ome.     In  the  bottom  are  steam  coils,  which  heat 
the  milk.    At  the  top,  connected  to  the  dome,  is  the  condensing  chamber  through 
which  the  vapors  are  dravm  off.    Hearby  is  a  big  pmp,  which  not  only  p-ucnps 
air  and  vapors  out  of  the  loan  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum,  but  also  pwps  the 
water  out  of  the  condensing  chamber.    Mr.  White  explained  that  cold  water  is 
sprayed  into  the  condensing  chamber  to  condense  the  hot  vapors,  and  thus 
they » re  pmped  out  in  the  fom  of  water. 
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Now  the  reason  wliy  Mr.  Borden'  s  idea  worked,  is  that  milk  boils  at 
a  much  lower  t^perature  in  a  vacu-um  than  it  does  "under  atmospheric  pressure. 
At  sea  level  the  boiling  point  is  about  214  degrees  Fahrenheit,  Mr.  White 
said.    But  in  the  vacuum  pan  it  boils  at  135  degrees.    At  this  low  temperature 
the  vapors  boil  out  more  rapidly;  and  the  milk  condenses  without  developing 
that  strong  cooked  flavor  which  it  develops  when  boiled  in  an  open  -pan. 

About  1000  gallons  of  condensed  milk  are  made  at  one  time;  and  this 
takes  about  2200  pounds  of  whole  milk.    However,  all  of  this  whole  milk  is 
not  put  into  the  vacuum  pan  at  once.    As  the  milk  in  the  pan  evaporates  more 
milk  comes  in  through  a  valve  at  the  side. 

Around  the  retort  there  is  a  platform,  and  a  white-clad  workman  stands 
there  to  operate  the  controls.    From  the  platform  he  can  look  through  a  little 
window  in  the  dome  and  see  what  is  going  on  inside.    I  took  a  peep  through 
this  peep-hole  and  I  saw  milk  boiling  more  violently  than  I  ever  saw  milk 
boil  before.     It  had  a  sort  of  sudsy  appearance.    And  at  only  135  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

This  man  who  stands  on  the  platform,  by  the  way,  has  all  the  controls 
right  at  his  finger-tips.^    He  keeps  constant  watch;  and  then  regulates  the 
steam  valves,  the  milk  valves,  the  pump,  a.nd  so  on,  as  the  process  requires. 

Fnon  the  milk  boils  down  so  that  the  operator  thinks  it  is  nearly 
done  he  draws  out  a  small  sample  and  tests  it«    The  sample  comes  out  throu^ 
a  special  double- valve  device,  so  that  no  air  can  get  into  the  vacuum  pan. 

Then,  after  the  proper  concentration  point  is  reached,  milk  is  drawn 
out  through  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan.     It  goes  first  through  an 
homogonizcr.    This  breaks  up  the  fat  globules  so  that  the  cream  wonH  rise 
on  the  condensed  milk.    Then  it  is  cooled  and  held  in  storage  vats,  until 
it  is  ready  for  the  little  tin  cans*    ^Tou  see  on  grocery  shelves. 

A  machine  fills  and  seals  the  cans  automatically  and  they  then  go  to 
a  huge  steel  cylinder  for  sterilization  at  a  temperature  of  235  degrees 
Fahrenheit.    After  this  they  are  cooled  a^ain  and  put  into  a  shaker,  which 
is  a  device  for  breaking  up  any  curd  that  may  have  formed- during  the  intense 
heat.    This  leaves  the  milk  smooth  and  creamy  and  finally^ ready  for  con- 
sumption either  today  or  a  year  from  today. 

Sugar- sweetened  condensed  milk,  of  course  is  treated  a  little 
differently.     The  sugar  is  added  to  the  milk,  heated  and  dissolved  before  the 
milk  goes  into  the  vacuum  pan.    Thus  the  m.iUc  is  so  heavy  it  does  not  have  to 
be  run  through  the  homogenizer;  and  of  course  it  does  not  have  to  bo  heated 
after  it  is  canned  because  the  sugar  preserves  it  and  keeps  it  from  so'jxing. 

I/Iy  next  sightseeing  trip,  I  hope,  will  be  to  a  dry-milk  plant.  If 
my  plans  work  out  I'll  bo  making  it  in  the  next  few  w^eks;  so,  if  you're 
interested,  I'll  try  to  get  you  some  inside  dope  on  dry  milk. 

-.-oOo — 

AjeTOUiTCEIvIEMT:    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  been  telling  you 
about  his  trip  to  a  milk  condensing  plant.    This  concludes  Your  Faam  Reporter's 
chats  for  this  week,  but  he'll  be  back  again  Monday  at  this  same  hour.  At 
that  time  he  will  make  his  weekly  report  on  a  livestock  subject. 
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Monday Jul^  28,  1900. 


NOT  ?QR  PTJ3LICATI0IT 
Speaking  Tine;    10  Minutes.  All  Regions, 

PRT-P-ARIITC-  CAT-TLE  FOR  THS  SHOW  HIlTa. 

OPEITDTG-  A^^0U!TC5iaiIT;  "Preparing  cattle  for  the  sliow  ring."    That's  the 
tiiiiely  Gubject  Your  Washington  Parm  Reporter  is  going  to  discuss  at  this 
time.    Renor.ber  that  these  Par:n  Reporter  programs  are  broadcast  5  days  in  the 

week  from  Station   in  cooperation  vdth  the  United  States  Dopartmont  of 

Agriculture.    All  right,  Mr,  Reporter,  you^ro  on  the  air, 

— oOo— 

Strictly  speaking  folks,  the  announcer  is  right,    I'm  on  the  air  now, 
but  \Yhen  this  subject  was  first  assigned  to  me  I  went  up  in  the  air,  Mr. 
S,  TT,  Slieets,  chief  of  the  animal  husbandry  division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  sent  me  a  parachute  in  the  form  of  some  timely  in- 
formation and  enabled  ne  to  make  a  safe  landing,    !Tow  that  I'm  back  on  the 
ground,  I'm  going  to  try  to  pass  on  to  you  what  he  told  me. 

"To  begin  with,"  Mr,  Sheets  said,  "many  a  good  animal  has  been  placed 
below  an  inferior  one  in  the  show  ring  because  it  was  not  properly  trained 
and  fitted  for  the  event,    Por  example,  an  animal  may  possess  superior  fleshing 
qualities,  but  if  it  is  so  restless  in  the  ring  that  it  does  not  allow  the  judge 
to  place  his  hand  on  it,  the  Judge  will  find  it  out," 

"Ho\7  can  you  remed;^-  that?"  I  asked, 

"3y  training  it,"  he  answered,     "Prom  calfhood  teach  it  to  lead  and 
to  stand  squarely  on  all  four  feet  with  its  head  alert  so  as  to  exhibit  its  best 
features,    A  show  animal  must  become  used  to  strangers,  to  strange  sights  and 
unusual  so"uiids  such  as  it  mcQr  hear  at  shows.    The  trained  animal  will  often 
pose  as  thoTogh  it  knows  it  is  being  Judged.    The  untrained  animal  may  flinch, 
kick  and  pull  on  the  halter,  and  often  stands  so  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  wea>  back,  a  narrow  chest,  or  a  poorly  developed  ruirp," 

A  great  many  of  the  livestock  fairs,  shows  and  expositions  take  place 
along  in  September  and  October.    This,  as  you  know,  is  only  the  28th  of  July, 
so  I  asked  llr.  Sheets  if  it  wasn't  a  bit  early  to  start  getting  livestock 
ready  for  the  shows. 

"No  indeedl"  he  replied.    Then  he  told  m.o  this  story. 

"Hot  long  ago  I  rode  a  fast  passenger  train  from  Washington  to  Texas. 
The  night  I  stepped  on  the  train  in  Wa.shington  it  was  as  clean  and  as  spic- 
and~span  as  a  new  dollar,    \llhyl    Well,  I  am  told  that  many  hours  are  spent 
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cleaning  and  preparing  trains  "before  they  are  allowed  to  pull  into  the  train 
sheds  and  receive  passengers.    That  illustrates  the  point  I  want  to  make  about 
getting  livestock  ready  for  the  show  ring.    It  often  takes  days,  weeks, 
months  and  sometimes  years  of  hard  patient  work  "before  a  very  promising 
animal  is  ready  to  put  its  feet  on  the  tanbark  in  the  show  ring.    No,  it  is 
not  too  early  to  start  getting  cattle  ready  for  the  shows  and  fairs  this  fall," 

Heroes  the  next  question  I  asked  Mr,  Sheets,    "that's  the  most 
important  thing  in  selecting  cattle  for  the  show  ring?" 

probably  moot -inporto-nf' of  all,"  he  said,  "is  that  the  animals  be 
well-bred,  and  confom  to  well-established  breed  types.    A  well-bred,  properly 
fitted  show  herd  has  good  advertising  value.    The  man  Y/ho  has  the  future  of  his 
business  at  heart,  therefore,  will  not  risk  this  reputation  by  attempting  to 
take  an  inferior  string  of  animals  on  the  show  circuit,  nor  will  he  stoop  to 
questionable  practices  in  fitting  them.    Buyers  eventually  judge  the  value  of 
a  breeding  animal  by  its  offspring.    Any  thought,  therefore,  of  fitting 
animals  for  the  show  ring  should  always  take  into  consideration  only  such 
practices  as  will  without  misleading,  enable  the  andinal  to  show  to  the  best 
advantage," 

"""iThat  are  some  of  these  things?"  I  asked, 

"T/ell,"  he  said,  "after  the  animals  have  been  selected,  good  feeding 
is  a  prime  requisite.    Many  exhibitors  use  special  feeds  for  their  show 
animals,  and  a  great  many  others  get  excellent  results  by  using  a  good 
combination  of  home-grown  feeds.     This  is  where  the  advantage  of  using  well- 
bred  show  animals  is  felt.    They  can  generally  be  depended  on  to  put  on  a 
desirable  finish  with  farmj-grown  feeds,'-'  

It  is  only  fair  to  a  blocky  animal  that  it  be  trained  to  stand  before 
the  judge  with  its  four  feet  placed  squarely  on  the  tanbark  or  sawdust.  If 
it  has  a  pliable  and  mellow  hide  and  an  evenly  distributed  covering  of  good 
q-ualit27,  it  is  a  shame  not  to  train  the  animal  so  that  the  judge  will  discover 
these  facts.    A  universal  love  of  beauty  points  to  the  desirability  of  having 

show  animals  appear  to  their  best  advantage  clean,  sleek,  and  "dressed 

up"  for  the  occasion,  It*s  the  same  thing  as  wearing  our  best  suit  of  clothes 
and  putting  on  a  smile  when  we  go  to  the  photographer. 

There  arc  a  great  many  practices  that  reliable  showmen  follow  in 
getting  cattle  ready  for  the  ring.  Ilr.  Shoots  gave  me  some  of  the  m.orc 
important  ones. 

Diligent  grooming  is  necessary. 

Turning  out  to  pasture  only  at  night  prevents  the  hair  from  sunburnii^g, 
and  helps  to  give  the  hair  a  beautiful  glossy  appearance, 

Blanlieting  is  practiced  for  the  same  purpose. 

Clipping  and  curling  the  hair  adds  immensely  to  the  attractiveness  of 
an  animal. 

Training  and  polishing  the  horns  of  show  animals  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  helps  in  giving  an  animal  that  final  touch  which  often 
captures  the  blue  ribbon. 
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Trimming  and  polishing  the  hoof  6  is  another  practice  many  high-class 

shovraien  follow,' 

Honesty  is  the  big  thing  in  getting  livestock  ready  for  the  show  ring. 
All  fair-minded  livestock  exhibitors  feel  that  attempts  to  mislead,  and  to 
conceal  defects  in  the  animal's  conformation  are  sufficient  reasons  for  dis- 
q-aalification  of  such  exhibitors  from  all  further  competition,    Mr.  Shoots  said 
that  a  number  of  organizations,  including  the  American  Society  of  Animal 
Production,  have  openly  condemned  such  practices,  and  that  the  country' s 
great  fairs  have  rigid  rules  regarding  all  so-called  "doctoring"  practices, 

?ort-anatcly,  stockriien  generally  are  fair  sportsmen  and  unfair 
practices  arc  rarely  attonrptcd.    The  livestock  business  is  a  long-time 
proposition,  and  a  brooder  who  goes  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  attending 
State  and  ilational  fairs  with  a  herd  of  show  cattle  can  ill  afford  to  risk 
a  reputation  built  up  through  years  of  careful  brooding  ojid  selection, 

Mr.  Sheets  gavo  me  a  lot  of  other  valuable  information  about  pre- 
paring cattle  for  the  show  ring,  but  the  announcer  has  already  notified  me 
that  I  have  9  minutes  down  and  only  one  more  to  go,  so  I'll  have  to  cut  off 
the  steam  and  get  under  control. 

How  I  want  to  give  you  a  Department  of  Agriculture  publication 
written  by  :,Ir,  E,  W,  Sheets,  the  man  who  helped  me  get  down  out  of  the  air 
on  this  subject.    This  puolication  is  called  "'THE  EEEE  GALE,  ITS  GROWTH  AIID 
DEVELOPMSITT,"  and  it's  Earners'  Bulletin  No.ll35-E. 

This  publication  contains  28  well  written  pages,  27  illustrationD, 
and  will  help  the  4-H  Club  member  or  the  old-time  exhibitor  got  animals 
ready  for  the  contest  between  the  aspirants  for  blue  ribbon,  the  red  ribbon 
or  the  T/hitc  ribbon.    A  postal  card  will  bring  this  bulletin  to  your  mail  box, 

— Oo- 

CLOSIITG-  AI'TITOHMCMSHT;    You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  regular  Earm 

Reporter  programs  broadcast  from  Station   in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    The  Reporter  mentioned  Earmers' 
Bulletin  lTo.ll35-E  called  THE  BSEE  GALE  ITS  GROWTH  Al-TD  DEVELOPMEITT."  You 
may  have  a  copy  of  that  publication  by  addressing  your  request  to  this 
station  or  by  writing  directly  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington,  D.  G. 
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Crops  and  Soils  Interview  Ho«  46: 


  A  Few  Fertile  Thoughts  Al3out  C-reen  | 

Manure  and  Cove''F''t?TTr|J!!^»  -^-^ 

AMOmTCEIvIBlTT;    Tuesdays,  your  lam  reporter  at  Washington,  reports  on  field 
crops,  or  on  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.    He  is  o-or  representative  at  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    He  goes  aro'ond  and  asks  questions 
of  the  exports,  a.nd  then  passes  their  answers  along  to  us.    This  time,  hc^ 
has  "been  talicing  with  one  of  the  men  who  work  with  our  invisible  fam  hands 
to  keep  the  crops  well  fed  ■ —  Well,  Mr,  Reporter,  what  now?  


It  won't  be  long  now.     It  will  soon  be  time 
and  plant  the  winter  cover  crop. 


to 


plow  the  stubble  field 


IWe  been  talking  to  Mr,  ITathan  R,  Smith,    He  has  been  giving  me  a  line 
on  what's  at  the  roots  of  this  question  of  cover  crops  and  green  manure.  Mr. 
Smith  is  in  the  soil  bacteriology  investigations  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agric^ture.    He  has  first  hand  information  about  some  of  the  billions 
of  little  fam  hands  in  the  soil,  and  air,  and  water  that  help  farmers  feed  the 
crops. 

He  says  we  may  not  know  it,  but  those  of  us  who  farm  are  bacteriologists 
too.    We  just  use  a  farm  instead  of  a  test  tube.    When  we  spread  barnj'ard 
manure  on  the  land;  or,  lacking  that,  when  we  turn  under  a  crop  of  legmes  for 
green  manure,  or  plant  a  cover  crop  in  the  fall;  we  do  it  because  we  know 
from  experience  it  enriches  the  land  and  helps  the  crop. 

But  what  really  happens  is  not  so  simple,    Barn^'-ard  manure,  and  green 
manure,  and  plant  remains  or  similar  su.bstances  contain  nitrogen.    Crops  need 
nitrogen.    But  they  can't  use  it  in  the  fonn  they  find  it  in  that  plant  refuse. 
"As  is"  the  nitrogenous  compounds  are  too  complex.    They  must  be  broken  down 
into  something  simpler.    That  is  whore  the  tinj^  forms  of  life,  most  of  thorn, 
too  small  to  bo  soon  with  the  naked  eye,  come  in. 

These  complex  substances,  Mr,  Smith  points  out,  are  broken  down  into 
ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide  by  various  rot  causing  organisms.    Ammonia  is  a 
comparatively  simple  nitrogen  compound,  but  crop  plants  can't  use  the  nitrogen 
in  that  form.    Another  group  of  invisible  fam  helpers  take  hold  and  oxidize 
that  ammonia  in  the  soil  to  nitrite.    But  the  crop  plants  canH  use  the 
nitrogen  in  that  fom  either,    A  second  crew  of  bacteria  take  over  the  job. 
They  finish  the  oxidation  to  nitrate.    Tbe  nitrogen  in  the  fom  of  nitrate  is 
absorbed  by  the  plant  roots  and  built  up  into  the  plant  into  complex  substances 
again. 

If  legumes  are  used  for  soil  improvement,  as  Mr,  Smith  explains,  the 
story  is  a  little  different.    In  the  case  of  legumes,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
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have  nitrates  in  the  soil.    Billions  of  oacteria  growing  in  the  knots  on 
the  roots  of  legtunes  take  nitrogen  gas  directly/  from  the  air  in  the  soil  and 
give  it  to  the  plant. 

Mr.  Smith  says  if  you  grow  a  non-lGg'-ome,  svich  as  rye,  and  turn  it  under 
you  add  no  nitrogen  to  the  soil  which  was  not  in  the  soil  "before  you  started 
to  grow  tho  rye.    However,  it  is  much  "bettor  to  grow  rye  as  a  green  manure 
crop  than  to  leave  the  ground  bare.    Where  heavy  rains  fall  in  the  winter,  the 
main  thing  is  to  prevent  soil  washing.    A  cover  crop  will  do  that.    A  cover 
crop  will  help  hold  what  nitrates  are  in  the  soil.    Wheat  land,  left  "bare, 
for  instance,  loses  nitrates  "by  leaching.    It  also  loses  other  soluble 
conrpo'ands.  ■  The  cover  crop  also  adds  organic  matter  to  the  soil,  and  improves 
its  physical  condition. 

Speaking  of  organic  matter,  Mr.  Snith  tells  me  the  farther  north  you 
go,  as  a  rule,  the  more  organic  matter  you  find  in  the  soil.    That,  he  says, 
is  because  the  bacteria  donH  have  a  long  enough  growing  season  to  destroy  it. 

You  see,  the  temperature  and  moisture  have  to  be  right  for  the  bacteria 
If  the  soil  is  too  hot  and  dry,  the  invisible  farm  hands  slow  down  on  their  jo' 
If  the  soil  gets  too  cold  they  also  knock  off  work,  and  decomposition  is 
delayed.    They  are  most  active  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

Soon  after  decomposition  sets  in,  the  bacteria  which  help  make  nitrate 
get  busy  producing  that  plant  food.    Sut  other  microorganisms  in  the  soil  use 
nitrate.    Until  the  easily  decomposable  material  has  disappeared,  the  other 
tiny  soil  iiib.abitants  use  up  the  nitrate  about  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  Then 
when  the  bacteria  in  the  soil  quit  absorbing  so  much  of  the  nitrate,  the 
nitrates  begin  to  accumulate. 

Of  covjose,  a  substance  rich  in  nitrogen  will  yield  more  nitrates 
through  decomposition  than  one  poor  in  nitrogen.    Mr.  Smith  says  that  it 
has  been  determined  that  if  a  substance  conta,ins  two  per  cent  or  more  of 
nitrogen,  there  will  be  more  than  the  invisible  inhabitants  of  the  soil  need 
for  their  ovm  use,  so  nitrates  will  accmulate  in  the  soil.     Tliat  fact  is  of 
very  practical  im.portance  to  the  farmer  whose  crops  need  nitrates. 

If  the  substance  has  less  than  tv/o  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  it,  there  is 
not  enoi:igh  nitrogen  to  go  around.    For  instance,  in  the  decomposition  of  a 
substance  as  poor  in  nitrogen  as  straw,  these  microorganisms  in  the  soil  need 
more  than  they  can  get  from  the  straw,  so  they  take  it  from  the  soil.  Unless 
nitrates  s,re  plentiful  in  the  soil,  plowing  in  straw  may  harm  the  next  crop. 
That  is,  it  may  unless  that  crop  is  a  leguane. 

In  tiie  case  of  legumes  it  is  an  advantage  not  to  have  nitrates  alrea^dy 
in  the  soil.    l^Iitrates  in  the  soil  interfere  with  the  grov/th  of  those  nodules 
on  the  roots  of  the  legme,  and  the  legume's  system  of  getting  nitrogen  from 
the  air. 

Legumes  not  only  increase  the  complex  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the 
soil,  but  Mr.  Snith  tells  me,  they  seem  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the  microbes 
in  the  soil  and  upon  succeeding  crops.    Just  how  that  is,  the  bacteriologists 
themselves  haven »t  yet  found  out  for  certain. 
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ITevertheless,  from  wha^t  has  "been  said,  you  see  that  the  lowly  nicrooe 
often  controls  the  fanner's  destiny,    Althou^  the  microlDes  are  iDadly  fed  and 
treated  at  times,  they  donH  lot  up  on  their  special  work  of  preparing  food 
for  the  higher  plants.    Wo  feed  our  cows  a  oala-nced  ration.    We  try  to  make 
conditions  "best  for  then  to  produce  the  most.    But  when  it  comes  to  feeding 
the  microorganisms  in  the  soil,  through  whose  activit^^  crop  growth  is  possible, 
it  is  often  a  hit  and  miss  proposition.     It  must  necessarily  "be  so,  Mr.  Siiith 
says,  until  more  is  known  of  the  unseen  life  of  the  soil. 

In  the  meantime,  such  facts  as  are-  knov/n  should  "be  put  into  practice 
that  the  heritage  of  soil  organic  matter  may  not  "be  wasted,  and  the  farmer 
reduced  to  poverty. 

The  United  States  Depa^rtment  of  Agriculture  has  a  Farmers  bulletin 
which  tells  about  cover  crops  and  green  manures;  when  to  use  them,  when 
and  how  to  turn  under  a  green-manure  crop  and  many  other  of  the  practical 
questions  which  farmers  are  asking  themselves  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Ask  for  the  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  "G-rcen  Manuring."  it  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  ITo.  1250-F.    And,  as  you  know,  the  bacteria,  which  work  on  one  legume 
will  not  always  viork:  on  another.    The  inoculation  of  legumes  and  nonlegumes 
with  nitrogen-f ising  and  other  bacteria  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  Ho,  1496-F. 

AMOUNCSMSl?!^    Either  one,  or  both,  of  those  bulletins  can  be  had  for  the 

asking.    Just  write  to  this  Station  or  write  direct  to  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.C,    The  bulletin  on  "G-reen  Manuring" 
is  Farmers'  Bulletin  llo,  1250~F.    The  bulletin  on  the  inopulation  of  legumes  and 
non^-leg-umes  with  nitrogen^f ixing  bacteria  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  I^o.  149&-F. 


YOUR  imi  BEPORTER  AT  WASHIHGTOIT 


NOT  EOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Time: 

Poultry  Interview  No.  46:    The  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation. 

AMOUNCEIvENT ;    Your  Parm  Reporter  at  Washington  hrings  us  at  this  time  another 
look  into  the  economic  situiition  of  eggs  and  poultry^    He  "brings  it  to  you 
as  a  result  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  B.  H.  Bennett,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,    All  right,  Mr. 
Reporter,  lct»s  have  the  lactso. . 


Well,  folks,  the  situation  seems  to  have  changed  very  little  in  the 
few  weeks  since  I  "brought  you  a  previous  report.    I'm  not  speaking  of  current 
prices,  because  you  know  ahout  them  "better  than  I  do.    I'm  speaking  of  the 
underlying  conditions  which  make  prices  what  they  are.    Perhaps  the  less 
said  ahout  what  they,  are,  the  "better.    Enough  to  say  that  there's  a  reason. 

Naturally  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gets  a  lot  of  inquiries  these 
days,  asking  T/hy?  and  how  long?  and  so  on.    The  cuestions  come  not  only  from 
producers  hut  consumers.    You'd  think  that  consuners  as  a  class  would  greet 
low  prices  with  open  arms  and  no  questions  asked.    But  there  seem  to  he 
things  that  they'd  like  to  know,  also. 

I  put  some  of  these  common  questions  to  Mr.  Bennett.    As  to  the  IfHY 
of  the  sit'oation,  most  of  you  folks  who  produce  eggs  and  poultry  know  the 
ansvj-er  about  as  well  as  anybody.    On  the  surface,  it's  practically  as  simple 
as  adding  two  and  two  and  getting  four.    We  add  high  production  to  low  con- 
sumption and  the  answer  is  equally  as  inevitable.    We  get  a  surplus,  and 
surplus  is  ordinarily  synonymous  with  low  price. 

Beneath  the  surface,  there  are  a  few  things  that  require  some  explaining. 
But  first,  let's  take  some  facts  which  are  fairly  obvious.    Take  the  egg 
situation.    Egg  production  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

The  first  5  months  of  1930  showed  the  heaviest  egg  production  this 
country  has  ever  known.    Using  market  receipts  as  an  index  to  total  production, 
there  was  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  first  5  months  of 
1929.    And  remember  that  our  production  in  1929  was  NOT  unusually  light. 

Then  here's  another  statement  that  needs  little  explanation.    We  now 
have  the  largest  accumulation  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  ever  recorded.  It 
surpasses  the  previous  record-breaker  of  1927.    On  July  1  this  year  there 
were  more  than  10,700,000  cases  of  eggs  in  storage.    This  represents  an 
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increase  of  a  million  cases  or  more  over  June  1.    Oi4  the  first  of  June  more 
than  9  million  cases  were  in  cold  storage,  as  compared  to  more  than  6  m.illion 
on  the  same  date  in  1929  and  moro  than  8  mdllion  in  1927. 

This  is  something  to  think  aliout  v/hen  you* re  planning  your  egg  pro- 
duction for  next  fall  and  winter. 

But  in  addition  to  cold  storage  eggs  the  holdings  of  frozen  eggs  are 
also  much  larger.    The  equivalent  of  3,280,000  cases  of  eggs  was  held  in 
frozen  form  on  July  1  this  year,  as  compared  to  2,422,000  cases  on  July  1 
last  year. 

IThese  figures  should  he  enough  in  themselves  to  explain  why  prices  are 
low.    They  e^q^lain  why  when  prices  dropped  in  the  spring  they  remained  down 
instead  of  going  up  during  the  suiiimcr  as  they  usually  do  at  that  time  of  year. 
They  explain  also  why  there  is  little  prospect  of  much  improvement  in  the 
near  futujcc. 

However,  high  production  has  not  heen  our  only  trouble.    Yor  some  reason 
which  is  not  completely  clear,  consumption  decided  to  go  into  a  slmnp  at  the 
same  time  that  prices  v/ere  doing  the  same  thing.    Ohviously  this  is  one  of 
those  rare  occiir6nces  that  could  hardly  be  expected.    When  prices  are  low 
you'd  expect  people  to  eat  more  eggs.    Bat  they  havenH.    We  consumed  about 
7  per  cent  more  eggs  during  the  first  5  months  of  1929,  when  prices  were 
reasonably  high,  than  ire  did  during  the  first  5  months  of  1930.    During  May 
this  yes.r,  when  the  price  was  very  low,  total  consumption  was  15  per  cent  less 
than  for  Hay  of  last  year.    It  picked  up  a  little  in  June,  but  there  seems 
to  Do  no  definite  indication  as  yet  of  the  normal  response  than  is  expected 
of  low  prices. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  consumption  has  not  held  up,  is  that 
the  extremely  low  prices  have  not  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer.    This  is 
one  of  the  reasons,  also,  wliy  consumers  are  interested  in  the  situation  as 
well  as  producers.    Many  of  them,  seem  to  believe  that  retail  prices  have  not 
dropped  in  proportion  to  farm  prices.    Tliey  believe  they  are  paying  more 
than  they  should  in  relation  to  the  price  that  faimors  get. 

Probably  the  main  reason  for  the  sluiip  in  consmption,  however,  is  the 
general  economic  situation  in  the  co^ontry.    This  seems  to  be  the  only 
reasonable  ex;planation,    Jot  one  thing,  let's  remember  that  this  situation  is 
not  pecuJLiar  to  eggs.    Other  products  are  low  in  price  and  at  the  same  time 
consuTjption  is  low.    This  is  an  extraordinary  condition  and  it  will  doubtless 
pass  away  with  iiirprovement  of  business  conditions  generally.    Por  the  T)3?csent, 

however,  it  is  here  cxtraordina.ry  or  not  and  it  has  not  helped  matters  a 

bit. 

» 

ITow,  lot's  see  what's  happening  on  the  poultry  market.    Prom  the 
standv)oint  of  production  we  find  about  the  same  situation  as  on  the  egg 
markets.     Sixty-one  million  pounds  of  poultry'-  was  in  storage  on  June  1  as 
compared  to  41  million  at  the  same  time  in  1929,     This,  however,  is  not  a 
record,  the  holdings  on  J-ane  1,  1927,  exceeding  the  1930  holdings  by  a  few 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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Low  egg  prices  last  spring  resulted  in  heavy  culling  and  heavy  market- 
ing of  birds.    This  is  one  reason  storage  holdings  are  high,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  a  good  thing  in  the  long  r-un.    Another  reason  is  found  in  the 
heavy  hatch  of  last  spring,  which  is  not  such  a  good  thing,  from  the  stand- 
point of  prices. 

Those  are  the  bad  sides  of  the  present  poultry  sitiJation.    The  good 
side  of  the  situation  is  that  poultry  cons^unrption  increased  about  14  per  cent 
during  the  first  5  months  of  1930  over  the  same  period  for  1929.  So 
despite  heavy  culling  and  heavy  marketing  poultry  can  be  said  to  be  in  better 
shape,  economically  speaking,  than  eggs. 

Now,  as  to  the  question:  How  long  is  this  going  to  last?  that^s 

something  that  one  can  hardly  undertake  to  answer  with  any  accuracy.  The 
answer  depends  partly  upon  how  poultry  raisers  adjust  their; production  to 
meet  the  sit-uation.    It  depends  to  some  extent  upon  consmption;  and  thus 
it  undoubtedly  depends  somewhat  on  general  economic  conditions.    We  know 
that  we  have  a  large  surplus  of  eggs.    We  know  that  this  is  why  prices  are 
low;  and  we  know  that  prices  will  remain  low  as  long  as  the  supply  is  very 
mvch  above  the  demand. 

The  problem  is  to  bring  production  and  consmption  back  on  a  fairly 
even  level;    And  1*11  leave  the  answer  to  that  one  with  you.    Because,  after 
all,  you  are  the  ones  who  will  answer  it. 

AMQIMCM/IEHT;    That  was  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington.    He  has  just 
brought  you  a  report  on  the  economic  situation  for  eggs  and  poultry.  lor 
further  irif  oimation  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Washington. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OP  COOPERATIVE  t.lARKETING: 


No.  9«      'iihQ.i  Cotton  Co-O'os  Have  AccoriPDlislied;  and 
The  Outlook  for  the  Future 

AMOUICBAEITT:      lie  will  now  go  into  the  ninth  of  our  series  of  sixteen 
talks  on  the  possi"bilit ies  of  cooperative  marketing.    This  series  conies 

to  us  from  your  farm  reporter  at  li7ashingt on.     Station  presents  it 

in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  e.nd  the  United  Sta^tes  Department 
of  Agriculture.     "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."      \^at  have  the 
various  farmers  marketing  associations  really  accomplished?     It  is  a  dif- 
ferent story  with  different  commodities  and  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Let's  start  with  the  cotton  crop? 

Wliat  have  cotton  co-ops  ac c onto li shed? 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  that  our  big  State-wide  and  regional  cotton 
growers  associations  have  never  marketed  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
total  cotton  crop  of  this  country,  Dr.  J.  S,  Hathcock,  of  the  cooperative 
marketing  division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  tells  me  they  have  actually 
accomplished  a  great  deal  for  cotton  grov/ers,  "both  inside  and  outside  the 
organiza-t  ion. 

Dr.  Hathcock  also  pointed  out  the  prospects  for  cotton  co-ops  in 
the  immiediate  future. 

Before  that,  however,  he  called  my  attention  to  conditions  ten  to 
fiftemi  years  ago,  before  wo  had  any  of  these  cotton  co-ops.     Tliere  was 
some  interest  in  marketing  before  1S20. 

The  State  and  Federal  agr icultLiral  agencies  had  set  up  cotton  gradir^ 
and  classing  offices  to  bring  home  to  farmers      better  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  quel  ity  production.      But  ]Deforc  19?.0  and  1921,  cotton  farmers 
had  practically  no  experience  in  marketing  their  product.     It  was  when  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  cotton  prices  in  »20  and  »21  that  a  strong  demand 
sprang  up  all  over  the  Cotton  Belt  for  growers^  organizations  to  take  over 
the  ma,rkoting. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  old  system  was  to  blc'jne  for 
m-iking  the  decline  in  prices  much  Yirorse  th'^.n  supply  conditions  seemed  to 
warrant.    Many  growers  condemned  all  cotton  traders  as  speculators,  and 
robbers , 
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Br*  Hathcock  credits  our  cotton  co-ops  with  having  increased  the 
perspective  and  broadened  the  horizon  of  the  cotton  farmer.     The  farmer, 
he  sa^^'Sj  noYi  has  a  much  more  syrrroathet ic  gra.sp  of  marketing  problems  than 
he  had  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago.    That  broadening  has  co:T.e ■  thorough  actual 
experience  in  marketing  cotton  all  the  way  from  the  farm  to  the  mill. 
She  co-ops  have  brought  their  m.embers  closer  to  the  market.    Under  the 
old  system,  the  grower's  market  was  ususJly  the  local  buyer.     The  other 
steps  to  the  mill  are  practically  unknown  to  him. 

The  cotton  co-ops  have  done  more  tham  that.    Dr.  Hathcock  points  out 
that  they  have  actually  increased  the  individual  grower's  bargaining  power 
by  injecting  new  competition  into  the  market.    With  the  chance  to  market 
through  the  co-op  open  to  them,  even  the  growers  v7ho  ^stayed  outside  have 
been  able  to  use  tliat  as  a  club  over  the  local  buyer's  head  to  make  the 
local  m^ket  reflect  better  prices  than  it  would  have  otherY/ise. 

Still  another  accomplishment  of  the  co-ops  has  been  in  making  definite 
progress  in  fighting  what  Dr.  Ha.thcock  calls  the  most  iniquitous  system  in 
the  cotton  market.    He  refers  to  the  •ujifair  pra,ctice  of  hog-round  or 
average-price  buying.    Growers,  he  se.ys,  have  never  been  pa,id  for  cotton  on  ^- 
the  basis  of  its  actual  worth.     The  value  of  cotton  for  its  many  different  uses 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  its  color  ajid  the  length  of  the  fiber,     . The 
difference  in  grade  or  class  are  based  on  color  and  staple  length.  However, 
it  takes  a  well-trained  cotton  grader  to  distinguish  properly  the  many  minute 
variations  in  length  and  shades  of  difference. 

V        The  ordinary  local  buyer  didn't  have  such  training,  so  instead  of  try- 
ing to  distinguish  between  good  and  better  cotton,  he  grew  into  the  custom 
of  buying  all  cotton  at  a  local  market  at  the  same  average  price.     It  is 
common  knov^ledge,  Dr,  Hathcock  says,  that  most  growers  didn't  know  there  were 
more  than  two  or  three  grades  of  cotton.""    "Middling"  cotton  was  about  all 
they  ever  heard  of.    The  local  n-sxkets  were  hog-rcond  markets.    All  groY/ers 
got  the  average  price.     The  viciousness  of  that  is  that  it  penalizes  the  m-an 
who  uses  certified  seed  and  more  care  and  grows  better  than  average  cotton, 
and  rewards  the  man  \#jLO  grows  less  than  average  qiaality.     It  tends  to  pull 
down  the  quality  of  Ainerican  cotton. 

Tlie  co-ops,  however,  have  sold  on  a  quality  basis  and  paid  members 
a.ccordirtg  to  the  quality  they  produced.    As  a  result,  growers  inside  and  out 
of  the  co-op  have  learned  that  there  a.re  a  number  of  grades  of  cotton  of 
different  values.     Definite  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  breaking  of 
the  hog-round  system. 

Another  thing  the  co-ops  iiave  done  is  to  convince  growers  that  the 
price  of  cotton  is  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  sfcpply  and  demand  condi- 
tions.   They  have  learned  they  can  never  hope  to  fir-  prices  on  cotton  by 
virtue  of  holding  movements  or  by  any  arbitrary  action.    Holding  for  higher 
prices  has  proved  unsatisfactory.    The  co-ops  have  found  that  they  must  market 
in  a  strictly  business-like  way  to  get  satisfactory  results. 

As  Dr.  Hathcock  sees  it,  the  co-ops  have  done  those  "four  big  things; 
First,  they  have  brought  growers  to  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of 
cotton  marketing  problems;  Second,  they  have  increased  the  individ-'oa-l 
grower's  bargaining  power  by  bringing  new  competition  into  the  market;  Third, 
they  have  made  definite  progress  toward  putting  cotton  buying  on  a  quality 
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basis:  c.nd  Fourth,  they  have  lod  to  the  abandonment  of  the  old  idea  of  mono- 
poly control  of  the  crop* 

Taken  "by  and  large,  Dr.  Hathcock  says,  the  cotton  co-ops  --irobahly  have 
not  m-o.de  money  for  their  grower  members.     The  outsiders  have  received  the 
same,  or  better,  prices  than  members. 

He  points;  out,  however,  that  plans  have  been  set  up  for  all  coopera- 
tive cotton  to  be  sold  by  one  strong,  well-financed,  marketing  organization. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association,  ha,s  been  formed  to  mar]cet  cotton  for  the  various  State-wide  and 
regional  cooperative  associations.     In  other  words,  the  State-v/ide  and  regional 

asso- 
ciations will  ouit  competing  among  themselves  a.. ci.  sell  tnrough  one  common 
agency.    Experienced  people  have  been  secured  to  manage  the  A, CCA,  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  able  to  take  its  proper  plpce  in  cotton  marketing 
with  the  other  large  cotton  marchants. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  ha.s  been  realized  that  the  centralized  co-9)ps 
have  been  too  far  away  from  the  growers.     Steps  are  being  taken  to  bring 
the  market  closer  to  the  mem.bers.     That  will  be  done  by  setting  up  branch 
offices  in  the  large  producing  a,reas  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  members  and  rendering  services  which  heretofore  could  only  be  had  at 
long  distance c 

Generally  speaking,  Dr.  Hathcock  declares,  the  cotton  cooperatives  of 
the  future  must,  and  will,  serve  their  growers  as  efficiently  and  as 
satisfactorily,  and  at  as  reasonable  a  cost,  as  do  the  cotton  m.erchants.  In 
no  other  vfay,  he  insists,  can  the  cooperative  continue  to  get  the  suoport  of 
growers  and  justify  their  existance. 

AilL'T0U:^'C!5IviS]I-?T :      This  time  next  week  we  will  have  another  report 
on  what  farmers'  cooperative  associations  have  accomplished  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future.     This  series  of  sixteen  talks  on  the  possibilities  of 
cooperative  marketing  come  to  you  through  Station  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cult"U-re. 
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